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Individual Pay Adjustments for Supervisors 

Two months ago in the March Management Record, 
“General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors” was published. 
This article dealt primarily with the problem of maintaining 
adequate supervisory differentials in the face of general wage 
increases granted rank-and-file employees. 

This month, individual pay adjustments for supervisors 
are reported for the same 363 companies that were covered 
in the earlier article. 

Not surprisingly, the vast majority of these companies 
grant individual pay adjustments on the basis of merit. But 
within this group, pay practices vary substantially from com- 
pany to company. For instance, how is merit determined: 
is there a formal performance appraisal program or is the 
rating left to the immediate boss’ discretion? How often is a 
merit increase granted, and is there any ceiling on the 
amount of such an increase? Finally, what is the company’s 
budget for these increases—should it be held to 3%, or 
maybe 5%, of salary payroll? 

The article starting on the next page looks into all these 
questions and reports on the practices of the 363 companies. 
® ° ° 

Collective Bargaining Policies 

What is meant by the term, “labor relations policy”? As 
defined in the article starting on page 158, it is an expression 
of a company’s or a union’s basic belief concerning matters 
dealt with in collective bargaining. However, policies are 
never formed in a vacuum. They are affected by many 
factors, such as the laws of the land and how these laws are 
interpreted. This can clearly be seen when labor relations 
policies are looked at from an historical vantage. For in- 
stance, before the Wagner Act, the labor relations policy of 
many companies was simply not to deal with any union. 
And in another period, the policy-of many unions was to 
fight for the closed shop—now outlawed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. : 

Today, the most frequently enunciated labor relations poli- 
cies fall into four genera] areas—union security, union or- 
ganizing activity, wages, and management prerogatives. In 
the article, “Management and Union Policies in Collective 
Bargaining,” policies in all these areas are examined. 

e e e 
Who Gets the Promotion? 

Although not stated explicitly, the majority of companies 
seem to operate on the thesis that an employee who has 
something on the ball will make himself known to manage- 
ment—the old “cream rises to the top” theory. 

This, of course, is sometimes true. But a few companies 
realize they’re missing a lot of good bets if they rely 
on this concept alone. Many capable and talented people 
simply don’t, or can’t, sell themselves; maybe they’re too 
busy doing a good job where they are. 
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Of course, the problem of how to find these people—par- 
ticularly in a large organization—may be one of the reasons 
why companies have done so little in this direction. But the 
job is not impossible. The Caterpillar Tractor Co. is well 
pleased with a plan it imitiated a little over a year ago, and 
while it now covers only employees on the hourly and weekly 
payrolls, it is soon to be extended to management personnel. 

How Caterpillar’s “Employee Qualifications Index” is set 
up and how it works are given in the article on page 166. 

® @ ® 


Whai's in a Profit Sharing Plan 


Until World War II, profit sharing usually meant just that. 
The employees received a share of the profits of the com- 
pany as part of their total yearly compensation. But in the 
past fifteen years another type of plan has developed—the 
deferred-distribution profit sharing plan. Its purpose is not 
to give the employees an immediate share of company earn- 
ings but to give them security for the future—such as at 
retirement or if they are permanently disabled. Federal in- 
come tax regulations instituted during the war as well as a 
changing concept of what profit sharing should accomplish 
have been important factors in the development of deferred 
plans. 

However, not all profit sharing plans are deferred. A recent 
Conference Board survey of 204 companies with active profit 
sharing programs for hourly employees showed that 24% 
still rely solely on current-distribution plans, and another 
17% use a combination of current and deferred distribution. 

“What’s in a Profit Sharing Plan,” starting on page 162, 
discusses both types of plans and how they operate. 

e Oye 
University Courses for Executives 


It certainly is not news that executives are going back to 
college. In fact, at times it seems that members of manage- 
ment are hitting the textbooks as zealously as the eighteen- 
year-old freshmen. But how does a company select a uni- 
versity executive development program? Does it send all its 
men willy-nilly to the same course—supposedly the “best”— 
or to the course to which its competitors send their men? 

If a company selects a university course on the basis of 
what’s good for Jones is good for Smith, then it’s probably 
letting itself in for trouble. As the article starting on 
page 169 points out, any of the thirty-odd programs being 
offered to executives by universities can be good or it can 
be terribly bad. It all depends on the individual require- 
ments of the man being sent—what environment he studies 
best in and what type of teaching he responds to—as well as 
the goals of the company. Another important factor is how 
well the company integrates the university course with the 
rest of its executive development program. 

For a picture of what university courses can and cannot 
accomplish, see “University Courses for Executives.” 


Individual Pay Adjustments for Supervisors 


Rate ranges are used by a large majority of the 363 companies surveyed as 
a means of granting pay increases based on individual performance 


NE OF THE FUNDAMENTAIS of a pay policy 

is to relate employee compensation to individual 

performance on the job. According to this principle, 

compensation is at a minimum for substandard per- 

formance and at a maximum when performance is ex- 
cellent. 

A majority of companies implement this personnel 
policy with pay structures consisting of rate ranges. 
These ranges are made up of a minimum rate and a 
maximum rate with an adequate spread between the 
two to permit individual adjustments in pay. To 
further carry out such a pay policy, performance 
appraisal systems are often used as a means of deter- 
mining increases commensurate with individual per- 
formance. Other companies follow the practice of using 
incentive pay plans. In these instances, all employees 
on a given job are usually paid the same minimum 
or base rate. And in theory, no maximum is established 
since performance determines individual pay. 

Recently, Tur ConrrrENnce Boarp conducted a sur- 
vey of pay practices, including general pay adjust- 
ments! and individual pay adjustments based on per- 
formance, for exempt first-line supervisors in factory 
and office. Three hundred and sixty-three companies 
(262 manufacturing and 101 nonmanufacturing) co- 
operated in this research project.” 

Approximately 82% of the companies (216 manu- 
facturing and eighty-two nonmanufacturing) report 
they use rate ranges in pricing supervisory jobs exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act. The remaining 
companies use single rates, which means they pay fac- 
tory foremen and office supervisors in identical job 
classifications uniform rates. However, a few com- 
panies in both groups also have incentive pay plans 
designed specifically for supervisors. 


FORMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Where rate ranges are used, a vast majority of the 
companies surveyed report that their supervisors 
progress from the minimum to the maximum of the 
range on merit only. The bases for granting merit in- 
creases vary from formal performance appraisal pro- 
grams to informal evaluations and recommendations 
by a superior. Thirty-six companies (twenty-two 


*See “General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors,’ Management 
Record, March, 1957, p. 78. 

* Distribution of companies by industrial classification and geog- 
raphy is tabulated in “Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors” in 
the October, 1956, Management Record, p. 350. 


manufacturing and fourteen nonmanufacturing) fol- 
low the practice of considering both length of service 
and merit in granting periodic increases. 

In contrast to the practice of giving only limited 
consideration to length of service is the procedure of 
making pay adjustments solely on the basis of time 
spent in a job, regardless of proficiency. Such adjust- 
ments are known as automatic progression increases. 
While the practice of automatic progression is preva- 
lent for rank-and-file employees, only ten of the co- 
operating companies extend the practice to foremen 
and supervisors. These companies are distributed in 
the electrical machinery and equipment, food and 
kindred products, textile mill products, airlines, and 
utilities industries. 

The forms of adjustment as well as the frequency 
and limits placed on the amount of adjustments are 
listed according to twenty-seven major industrial 
classifications in the table on page 156. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RATE RANGES 


Advancing from the mimimum to the maximum rate 
of the range according to merit is based on the theory 
that salary increases are rewards for improved effi- 
ciency. And, as might be expected, companies say 
such financial rewards tend to act as strong incentives 
that motivate supervisors toward still better perform- 
ance. A few companies firmly believe this is sound 
practice only so long as merit increase programs are 
well formulated and consistently and fairly adminis- 
tered. 


Rate Range Compression 


However, several companies using rate ranges for 
factory foremen or office supervisors or both report 
that even with a merit increase program, their rates 
in actual practice tend to become uniform and have 
the same effect as single rates. This condition, gen- 
erally called compression of the rate range, is caused 
by giving general increases to supervisory personnel 
that are equal to those granted to rank-and-file em- 
ployees—without changing the rate ranges. This means 
there is a “bunching” at the top of the range. When 
general increases are given on a percentage basis in- 
stead of fixed cents per hour or dollars per week, com- 
pression is less likely to occur. 


*See “General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors,” Management 
Record, March, 1957, p. 78. 
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It is noteworthy that not one of the 131 manufactur- 
ing and twenty-six nonmanufacturing companies that 
follow the practice of guaranteeing pay differentials 
to supervisory employees report the tendency of rate 
ranges to become single rates.1 Some companies say 
the incentive values of rate ranges can always be pre- 
served by means of supervisory pay differentials. And 
these differentials can be in the form of a minimum 
percentage, or cents-per-hour or dollars-per-week 
amount over the hourly or weekly earnings of the em- 
ployees supervised. 


Step Rates 


To facilitate salary administration generally and 
the handling of merit increases in particular, rate 
ranges are usually divided into a series of three or 
more step rates. For example, a job classification may 
have a range of $555 to $780 per month, with a mid- 
point of $667. The maximum is approximately 40% 
more than the minimum. The three step rates in this 
range would be as follows: 


Mire ate! cas ke ley an uh bs ays $555 
ROUTING PabOuees haiecceek ge AUER Lh lO tie $667 
WVifrxaeruir mete nt. tod: nk MAU ee i ae $780 


Conceptually, the standard rate is used in comput- 
ing a company’s salary curve and is applicable to 
supervisors whose performance is appraised as “aver- 
age.” Less than the standard rate is paid to super- 
visors whose performance is judged to be “less than 
average.” And supervisors exhibiting a “better than 
average” or “superior” or “excellent” performance re- 
ceive more than the standard rate. In a majority of 
cases, the more proficient supervisors are paid the 
maximum rate. 

A few companies, however, expand rate ranges to 
include either a “traimee rate” or a “super rate” or 
both. The trainee rate is usually set at approxi- 
mately 10% less than the minimum rate. Using the 
rate range of $555-$780 per month, the trainee rate 
would be $500. Trainee rates are reserved for new 
supervisors serving a probationary period. But fewer 
than 10% of the companies surveyed report they use 
a trainee rate in their ranges. All others pay trainees 
and probationers the minimum rate. 

A few companies expand the maximum of the range 
to provide a super rate. In these instances, this 
super rate is reserved for rewarding supervisors ex- 
hibiting “extraordinary performance” who were al- 
ready receiving the maximum rate. The super rate 
approximates 10% more than the maximum rate. 
Again, using the original example of $555-$780 as the 
range, with the trainee and super rates added, there 
are now the following five step rates: 


PMeRITCOMUNL CM CN re Se er de Pie be ica ieieane $500 
TUES ERDEW ETT TEATS eng EAE rt See $555 
*“Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors,’ Management 
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Standarduravescu inde Maron oma ME Lyi be Dee $667 
INGarximnimrate gis ret Giessen sata $780 
SUperirake ye same Mamny ais Wa RIN. Rc mri InN. AE il $860 


Some salary administrators object to the expansion 
of normal rate ranges in this manner for two reasons. 
First, they are concerned that the practice will be 
abused in the course of time. They fear that trainees, 
probationers or learners may be kept at less than the 
minimum rate longer than is warranted. There also is 
concern that the maximum rate is often exceeded due 
to individual pressures rather than used as the origi- 
nally intended reward for extraordinary or unusual 
performance. Second, they believe, in actual adminis- 
tration of salaries, the expanded range becomes the 
normal range. This means the spread between the 
minimum rate and maximum rate is increased con- 
siderably. Expanding $555-$780 (the normal rate 
range) to $500-$860 increases the spread between 
minimum and maximum from approximately 40% to 
70%. The consensus is that the spread should not be 
less than 30% nor more than 50%. 


Flexibility in Rate Ranges 


Restricting the series of step rates to three—mini- 
mum, standard and maximum—provides some degree 
of flexibility in salary administration. Individual rates 
of supervisors are set in accord with individual per- 
formance. In other words, each supervisor’s boss is the 
judge, and he is the one who determines what the in- 
dividual rate shall be at a particular time. It is this 
flexibility that gives rate ranges their maximum in- 
centive value to motivate supervisors to do better. 

However, the fact that only three step rates are 
used as a means of giving the boss leeway in deciding 
the individual rate is viewed as a disadvantage by 
some salary administrators. They prefer to use addi- 
tional step rates in order to relieve the boss of having 
to decide on the size of the increase for each merit 
review period. To accomplish this, more step rates 
are added to the series between the minimum and 
standard rates and between the standard and maxi- 
mum rates. The number of step rates to be established 
depends upon three factors: 


e The amount of dollar spread between the mini- 
mum and maximum rates; 


e The “normal” amount of time within which super- 
visors can be expected to progress from the mini- 
mum to the maximum rate; 

e The minimum lapse of time between any two con- 
secutive adjustments. 


Another controlling factor is whether companies 
require that adjustments be set at some fixed per- 
centage of current salary. Most companies hold adjust- 
ments to within 5% to 10% of current salary. For 
instance the rate range of $555-$780 per month can 
accommedate additional step rates as follows: 
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Miniovume rate oe ee Nes Ms) $555 
Intermediate rate #1 $592 
Intermediate rate #2 $629 


SCANG ATG TALE) hoya ten ee baa ... $667 


Intermediate rate #3 $705 
Intermediate rate #4 $743 
MEaxamiim reteset Bis ene Ne ase $860 


In this series of seven steps, increases between any 
two consecutive steps vary from just under 5% to 
more than 6.5%. Practices vary as to whether any 
single adjustment is to be limited to one step or 


is receiving less than the standard rate. Thus, using 
the above example, a supervisor may be increased from 
the minimum rate of $555 to the intermediate rate 
+£2 of $629 or from the intermediate rate #1 of $592 
to the standard rate of $667. Others permit only one 
step adjustment at each merit review period. 

The above example of seven steps also applies if 
adjustments are spread over a four-year period per- 
mitting merit increases every six months during the 
first two years and annually thereafter. Assume a new 
supervisor is employed at the minimum rate; he re- 


whether two steps at a time are permitted. Some com- 


ceives periodic merit increases not in excess of one 
panies allow for a maximum of two steps if a supervisor 


step and becomes proficient enough to warrant the 


Pay Adjustment Practices for Exempt Supervisors in 363 Companies 


Salary Structure Forms of Adjustment Frequency of Adjustment 


Ceiling 


Number of Single Rate Merit Merit and | Automatic Placed on 
Companies Rates Ranges Only Length of | Progression} Annual Semi- Other Amount of 
Service Only Annual Adjustment 
Manufacturing industries 

Aircraft.and parts)... si ss Gece seen 8 — 8 8 = —- _— 5 3 2 
Automobiles, trucks and parts...... 10 1 9 9 — — 1 — 8 3 
Electrical machinery and equipment. 30 1 29 25 38 1 10 10 9 5 
Fabricated metal products......... 15 $8 138 ll Q — 6 Q 5 3 
Food and kindred products......... Q2 6 16 13 Q 1 5 2 9 1 
Furniture and fixtures............. 5 4 1 it = = = —_— 1 —_ 
Industrial chemicals, fertilizers, 

PRINTS Obs ole HE st Sab Le ean 23 4 19 17 3P — 8° 5e 7 S 
Instruments and related products... 5 — 5 3 Q — Q 1 2 ae 
Leather and leather products....... 8 6 Q 2 — —_ 1 1 = — 
Nonelectrica] machinery and equip- 

LOO 2 Sat VA ee ee tr es EES eS 41 OF 37" 35 2 = 11 3 23 i 
Paper and allied products.......... 12 3 9 9 —_ — 4 1 4 2 
Petroleum! products: 4.5). 0354.00. « 10 — 10 10 —_— — 6 1 8 ~- 
Pharmaceuticals and soaps......... 13 1 He 10 Q — 5 4 3 4 
Primary metals—ferrous and non- 

fETTOUS 0 PEC on tome mrick 15 iB 10 7 3 — 2 2 6 3 
Printing and publishing............ 2 — Q 2 7 2 = 
Railroad equipment............... 5 — 5 5 = = Q 2 1 — 
IRupper Products) sheet erage pe eae Vf 1 6 6 = — 3 — 3 — 
Stone, clay and glass products...... 15 5 10 8 Q = 3 1 6 Ss 
Textile mill products.............. 9 Q 7 5 1 ih S —_ 3 = 
Tobaccoiproductsii7iiy <aisase ee ales ae 3 1 2 2 —— — 1 oe 1 aaa 
Miscellaneouse ts a\auiidts a nak aws iene 4 18 4a 4 — — _ _— 4 — 

Total manufacturing........ 262 49 216 192 22 3 73 40 103 30 
100% 18% 82% a ee on ae = a — 
Sue uve 100% ath _ oe 35% 18% 41%, = 
Nonmanufacturing industries 

Aamtines s40 20 os) ede cones ee 8 1 7 5 ae 3¢ 3 2 3 4 
LoLed at if ae Aya ee Ve eed Ok8 eae 2 aM 5 Oh he 16 3 13 ll 2 ca? 8 q 4 2 
MNSUTANce hee Lhe Vet meu eats eats 23 2 Q1 17 4 == 10 1 10 4 
Pipelines.... 2 — Q Q — — _ = 2 _ 
Railrosd sss ayer Peas cane eee 8 6 2 a 2 — _— — Q — 

Retail trade—department and va- 

MiP ALOLES is eure i leon eee oie etek 14 wo 9 8 1 _ 3 — 6 = 

Utilities—light, heat and power..... 30 ge Qe Q1 5 4a 13 5 ll 3 
Total nonmanufacturing.... 101 20 82 64 14 7 37 9 38 13 

100% 20% 80% = us = = mee =. — 

ES zee 100% oe st as 44% 11% 45% oe 

Granditotalienca aes 363 69 298 256 36 10 110 49 141 43 

100% 19% 82%! a ee ae me a Ae — 

ie: pe 100% a _ we 31% 16% 41, = 


= One company in each industrial classification uses single rates for factory foremen 
and rate ranges for office supervisors only. 


» In one company, applies to office supervisors only. Factory foremen receive only 
merit increases. 


© One company gives semiannual increases during the first two years of employment 
and annually thereafter. 


4 One company in each industrial classification gives automatic increases to factor, 
foremen only and merit increases to office supervisors only. 


© One company uses single rates for office supervisors and rate ranges for factor. 
foremen. 


The sum of percentages exceeds 100% due to companies reporting on differen 
practices for factory foremen and office supervisors. 
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maximum rate. In this case, the schedule of adjust- 
ments would be as follows: 


Onghinme dates hic # 8s. $555 Minimum 

6 months after hiring................ $592 Intermediate #1 
12 months after hiring................ $629 Intermediate #2 
18 months after hiring................ $667 Standard 
24 months after hiring................ $705 Intermediate #3 
36 months after hiring................ $743 Intermediate #4 
48 months after hiring................ $780 Maximum 


Obviously, the use of intermediate step rates is a 
device to facilitate control over the granting of in- 
creases. Whether rate ranges are divided into three, 
five or more steps depends on policy and practices. 
In order to exercise some degree of control, especially 
in the case of automatic progression, companies re- 
port they have little choice other than to use a series 
of step rates. However, in administering such a merit 
program, increasing the number of steps beyond the 
basic three—minimum, standard and maximum— 
makes for rigidity. It deprives the supervisor’s boss 
of passing judgment on the size of increases he can 
recommend at each merit review period. Fairly ad- 
ministered merit increase programs can operate with- 
out benefit of intermediate step rates. 


PERFORMANCE RATING 


Administration of merit increases is expedited when 
some sort of orderly method of performance rating 
is used to evaluate and report on the progress of each 
supervisor. Performance rating reports are designed 
for documenting a supervisor’s performance as well as 
his potential for handling more difficult assignments 
in the future. A large majority of the companies in 
the survey have formal performance appraisal pro- 
grams. A few companies among those who say they 

use informal programs for determining merit increases 
question the need for written reports. They argue that 

a supervisor’s performance can be evaluated from a 
variety of other reports that are always available. But 
the point has been made that higher levels of super- 
vision are not stimulated to evaluate their foremen 
and supervisors unless they are compelled to do so by 
some organized company plan.t 

Some of the many reasons companies give for adopt- 

ing formal performance appraisal programs are:? 


1. To identify “misplaced” supervisors; 


2. To evaluate a supervisor’s capacity and abilities to 
progress beyond present status; 


8. To focus attention on the effectiveness of company or- 
ganization and to provide a basis for organization plan- 
ning and manpower development; 


4. To identify promotable supervisors; 
5. To let a supervisor know where he stands; 


+ “Appraisal of Job Performance,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 121, 1951. 
| #“Why Rate Employees?” Management Record, January, 1951, 
p. 18. 
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6. To provide a record of a supervisor’s performance; 


7. To provide a means of evaluating the human factors 
of supervision that cannot be gleaned from reports on 
production, quality, yield, shrinkage and the like; 


8. To facilitate salary administration. 


Basically, these reasons as well as others fall into 
two logical groups—‘clinical” or “administrative” and 
some might be considered as falling in both groups. 
Reasons 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are clinical, in that a company 
focuses attention on improving supervisors who seem 
to be slipping and guiding others to prepare them- 
selves to assume greater responsibilities. For instance, 
companies having management development programs 
periodically evaluate a supervisor’s performance for 
clinical purposes whether he is getting the minimum, 
standard or maximum rate of his salary range. The 
last three reasons listed above are for administrative 
purposes—primarily salary administration, while 4 
and 5 fall in both categories. A majority of the com- 
panies in the survey that have formal performance 
appraisal plans indicate they are designed to aid in 
making decisions concerning merit increases and pro- 
moting supervisors to higher-paying jobs. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the most prevalent reasons given 
by companies for appraising performance for merit in- 
creases: 


To evaluate, at regular intervals, those factors contribut- 
ing to performance; 

To rely on ratings in selecting supervisors most in need 
of salary adjustments and in determining the amount of 
adjustments warranted by circumstances; 


To use ratings as a basis for initiating and approving 
recommended salary adjustments; 


To use ratings as aids in guiding supervisors to become 
more proficient in their work. 


Some companies use a combination performance 
appraisal form with a complete listing of traits and 
scales needed for both clinical and administrative 
purposes, although the two scales are kept separate 
on the form. This physical separation is reported to 
be important because it helps to keep the “halo” effect 
at a minimum. It is conceivable that some appraisers 
could be influenced by scorings on personal traits— 
important for estimating potential—when evaluating 
supervisors on performance traits having a bearing on 
merit increases. The following is an excerpt from the 
performance appraisal manual of a chemical company 
describing the relationship between performance rat- 
ing and salary adjustments: 


“Each level of supervision is responsible for the proper 
compensation of each subordinate in keeping with the 
subordinate’s responsibilities and job performance. 

“When part of an individual’s salary is based on merit, 
actual performance provides the basis for such merit con- 
siderations. Outstanding performance must be rewarded 


(Continued on page 186) 


Management and Union Policies 
in Collective Bargaining 


S COLLECTIVE BARGAINING influenced at all 

by principle? Or is it solely a pragmatic struggle 
by one side to get an always bigger share of the bar- 
gaining pie, while the other side tries to give an al- 
ways smaller share? Do negotiators on either side of 
the bargaining table take their seats limited by any 
principle or policy enunciated by their companies or 
by their unions? 

Replies from 213 companies in the United States 
and twenty-six in Canada, surveyed by Tue Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp, show that one-half of the U. S. companies 
and two-thirds of the Canadian companies have basic 
policies that influence or limit the scope of their bar- 
gaining (see the table). Executives of these compa- 
nies say they feel they have a clear-cut concept of 
what is expected of them. Also, if necessary, they are 
empowered to say in bargaining: “Rather than give 
in on this issue, we will take a strike.” 

Unions likewise give their officials definite collec- 
tive bargaining goals toward which to strive. A Con- 
ference Board analysis of 194 unions with a declared 
membership of 17.5 million in the United States and 
Canada shows that practically every union estab- 
lishes definite contract requirements. 


WHAT IS A POLICY? 


What is meant by the term “labor relations policy’? 
As defined in this article, it is the expression of a com- 
pany’s or a union’s basic belief concerning matters 
dealt with in collective bargaining. It is a product of 
serious thinking by the highest personnel in the com- 
pany or the union. 

Labor relations policies are long range in nature. 
For example, a decision to give workers six paid holi- 
days this year rather than seven is not in and of itself 
a policy. However, a decision by the hoard of direc- 
tors which states that the company will oppose any 
form of compulsory union membership may be a 
policy. Likewise, a union demand for a fourth week 
of vacation may be part of an “ask for the sky” 
strategy in bargaining. But the same union’s demand 
that the international be made a party to the contract 
may be part of an inviolate union policy. And, like 

* For further data see pages 49-54 of the Board’s “Handbook of 
Union Government, Structure and Procedures,” Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 150, and the “Contract Requirements” section 


of each of 194 unions in the “Sourcebook of Union Government, 
Structure and Procedures.” 


the Steelworkers, the union would take a strike of a 
year or even ten years rather than sacrifice the 
principle. 


THE EVOLUTION OF POLICY 


A company or union does not and cannot form its 
labor relations policies in a vacuum. These policies are 
affected by many factors, chief of which are federal 
and state legislation and the interpretation of such 
legislation by the courts and administrative tribunals. 


Federal and State Legislation 


Many companies during the 1920’s followed a prin- 
ciple that the company would not negotiate with any 
organization that claimed to represent the workers. 
They insisted that they would deal only with individ- 
ual employees. These companies believed in this idea 
and carried it out. When a union representative ap- 
proached management, the company refused to deal 
with him. Many of these companies took strikes rather 
than recognize a union. 

But the New Deal brought a change in the laws. 
Under the Wagner Act and later under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, management had to negotiate with a 
union that represented a majority of its employees. 
Thus, companies that once followed the policy of not 
bargaining with unions had to change or be in viola- 
tion of the law if the majority of their workers fa- 
vored a union. 

Obviously, no labor relations policy can be con- 
trary to the law. For example, a major company that 
was once noted for its opposition to bargaining with | 
unions now has the following as part of its labor rela- 
tions policy: “to bargain on any matter which is 
subject to collective bargaining under federal law.” 
On the other side of the fence, many unions had as 
their goal the achievement of the “closed shop.” But 
the closed shop was prohibited by the Taft-Hartley 
Act and by many state laws. Thus, these unions had 
to drop the closed shop and make the union shop and 
other permissible forms of union security their imme- 
diate goal. 


Interpretation of the Law 


How the courts, the National Labor Relations 
Board and the state labor relations boards interpret 
labor law also plays a controlling part in the forma- 
tion and the carrying out of labor relations policies. 
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aw 


For example, a frequent company policy had been to 
refuse to bargain with unions over pensions. But first 
the NLRB and then the Supreme Court ruled that 
pensions are a bargainable item.’ As a result, these 
companies had to change their policy. However, in 
Canada this is not the case. One Canadian company 
still refuses to bargain on pensions. It puts its posi- 
tion thusly: 


“The only basic policy which we as yet have is that 
we will not bargain on our pension plan. In Canada, so far, 
there has been no Inland Steel case and there is no govern- 
mental ruling to the effect that pensions are a bargainable 
matter. As a matter of principle, we decline to bargain 
with our union on pensions.” 


UNION POLICIES 


As shown in a two-volume Conference Board study 
of union constitutions, the convention is generally 
the union’s supreme governing body.” One of the con- 
vention’s basic functions is to establish policies that 
will guide the union until its next convention. These 
basic policies are set forth in the union’s constitution 
and in convention resolutions. 

How such union policies may affect bargaining is 
perhaps best shown by the constitutional provision 
requiring that the international union, through one 
of its officers or organs, approve the terms of the local 
unions’ contracts before they become valid or bind- 
ing. The eighty-three unions that have this type of 
provision claim eight million members—close to half 
the country’s total union membership.’ 

Companies bargaining with unions with such “inter- 
national approval” provisions in their constitutions 
report that they are adamant in upholding this policy. 
The AFL-CIO Steelworkers’ constitution, for exam- 
ple, states that “the international union shall be the 
contracting party in all collective bargaining agree- 
ments, and all such agreements shall be signed by the 
international officers.” Some years ago two midwest- 


+ Inland Steel Co. v NLRB, 170 F. 2d 247 (CCA 7th, 1948) 
_ 7See “Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Proce- 
dures,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 150, pages 78-82, and 
“Sourcebook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures,” 
passim. 

® Op. cit. “Handbook,” p. 49. 
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ern companies negotiated satisfactory contracts with 
the local Steelworker bargaining committees and 
signed contracts with only the Steelworker local, not 
with the international. The international union 
promptly ordered strikes in order to get the compa- 
nies to sign contracts with the international. Steel- 
worker officials felt they could not afford to sacrifice 
the written policy of their union. 

Union policies are also stated in convention resolu- 
tions. For example, in the 1953 convention of the 
United Automobile Workers, then CIO, the union 
approved a resolution in favor of the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. At that time Walter Reuther commented: 
“We will exhaust every reasonable, sensible, construc- 
tive effort to resolve this . . . not by the exercise of 
economic power, but by the exercise of logic, by the 
development of economic facts at the bargaining 
table. . . . [But if management does not give us this 
at the bargaining table] then we as free men will 
withhold our labor power.” + 

What resulted from the UAW contract negotiations 
and a token strike was a far cry from a guaranteed 
wage. But Mr. Reuther viewed the resultant supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits plan as a victory, in 
that a “principle” had been established. In its 1957 
convention, the UAW announced a reduction in the 
workweek as its 1958 goal and a four-day, thirty-two- 
hour workweek as its eventual goal. 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Many of the surveyed companies that have policies 
to guide their executives in collective bargaining say 
that they were established as a reaction to the union’s 
clear-cut policy statements. One executive puts his 
views as follows: “Unions know exactly what they 
want to achieve in collective bargaining. Do we in 
management know what we want to achieve? Unions 
have written down in black and white clearly fixed 
goals. Have we done so?” 

Company executives that have put their labor re- 
lations objectives down in black and white claim 


1 Proceedings of Fourteenth Constitutional Convention, UAW- 
CIO, March 22-27, 1953, p. 148. 


Number of Companies that Have Basic Policies that Influence 
or Limit Scope of Collective Bargaining 


By Size of Company 
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many diverse advantages. However, a consensus of 
their replies reveals three principal advantages. They 
say that as a result of having labor relations policies 
they have a precise idea of: 


1. What they want to achieve in their labor rela- 
tions; 

2. What concessions they can make in bargaining; 

3. What concessions they cannot make in bargain- 
ing, because to do so would mean that the com- 
pany in the long run could not continue as a 
healthy, growing organization. 


A possible example of this third point is manage- 
ment’s failure to prevent unions from obtaining the 
right to choose supervisors. This concession, certain 
labor observers say, has helped create the New York 
waterfront rackets. 

While many labor relations policies are peculiar to 
the company or industry involved, there are four that 
appear frequently. These are policies dealing with 
(1) union security; (2) union organizing activity; (3) 
wages; and (4) management prerogatives. 


I. POLICIES ON UNION SECURITY 


The most frequently mentioned and one of the 
most strongly held labor relations policies is em- 
ployer opposition to signing a contract that requires 
him to force his employees to become members of a 
union. Of course, now, such union security provisions 
are greatly restricted by law. The Taft-Hartley Act 
outlawed the closed shop, which requires that all pres- 
ent employees be union members and new employees 
be union members before they can be hired. The union 
shop, which has now been outlawed in eighteen states, 
requires all present employees to belong to the union, 
but new employees need not be members before they 
are hired; however they must join the union within a 
specified period, usually thirty days, after they are 
hired. 

One of the reasons employers give for their stand 
against compulsory unionism is that they feel they 
should not be made the unpaid agents of the union 
by getting and keeping members in the union. That, 
they say, should be the union leaders’ job. 

Company officials also feel that they have no right 
to force employees into a union. One company execu- 
tive puts his views this way: “Compulsory union 
membership is an undemocratic infringement on an 
employee’s rights. The employee, and he alone, should 
choose between joining or not joining a union. This 
choice is a personal right and not a matter which the 
company is at liberty to bargain in his behalf.” 

To make sure that all employees understand their 
company’s beliefs on compulsory union membership, 
some firms have put them in writing for all to see. 
For instance, the General Foods Corporation policy 
statement reads: 


“1. No employee of General Foods and no one seeking 


employment shall be required as a condition of employ- 
ment, transfer, promotion, or retention in service to join 
or to refrain from joining any organization. 

“2. There shall be no discrimination against employees, 
or those seeking employment, because of membership or 
nonmembership in any law-abiding organization. 


The Perfect Circle Corporation took a bitter strike 
rather than sacrifice the following policy opposing 
compulsory unionism: 


“[The company’s] employees are free to join or not to 
join any organization representing employees for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. There will be no discrimina- 
tion against any employee because of his affiliation or 
lack of affiliation with a labor union, or because of any 
lawful activities with respect to such organizations.” 


An oil company in its policy statement links its 
opposition to a union shop with its opposition to any 
kind of discrimination. It states that the company will 
“show no discrimination against any individual on 
account of race, membership, or nonmembership in 
any church, society, fraternity, labor union or other 
lawful organization or affiliation.” The same firm also 
states that it “is opposed to compulsory union mem- 
bership as a condition of obtaining or retaining em- 
ployment.” 

Not surprisingly, unions have taken an equally 
strong but opposing view on this issue. The late Philip 
Murray, as president of the CIO, expressed union feel- 
ing on the union shop principle when he stated: 


“In order to preserve themselves against internal dis- 
sension and against attacks of employers who desire to 
undermine unions by hiring antiunion workers, labor 
organizations need the types of security which are known 
as the closed shop and the union shop. . . . It is only fair 
that collective bargaining agreements between unions and 
companies should require employees who benefit from the 
great gains made by the unions to join and help support 
unions. There is no place for ‘free loaders’ among em- 
ployees in organized plants.’ 


At times, these opposing views concerning union 
security lead to a strike. The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers called a strike in 1953 
when a western utility would not give in to its de- 
mands for a union shop. 

The company wrote its employees a letter, part of 
which follows: 


“The purpose of this letter is to remove once and for 
all any doubt or fear that the present management of this 
company will ever consent to the imposition upon you of 
compulsory union membership. . . . We refuse to do some- 
thing which we do not have the right to do, under the ex- 
cuse that we ‘could get away with it’; that ‘it is the easier 
way out’; that ‘the public would rather have you impose 


+See “Union Security and Checkoff Provisions,” Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 127, p. 4. This Conference Board study describes 
in detail the various forms of union security as well as the argu- 
ments for and against them. See also “Labor Press Highlights,” 
in this issue, p. 174. 
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union membership on your employees than to be bothered, 
threatened and inconvenienced by a strike’; and that ‘the 
governmental authorities will okay the union shop if you 
say the word.’ All of those arguments have been made to 
us. Then they were backed up with the force, the threat 
of violence, and the great public injury which this strike 
represents. . . . Since, we understand, consent of manage- 
ment is necessary for this union to get what it is asking, it 
is management who would bear the responsibility for doing 
this great injustice to our fellow workers. We cannot give 
that which is not ours; and the freedom of our employees 
is not ours to give.” 


The strike was finally settled without a union shop. 
In another case, an Ohio company had this policy: 


“We will not under any circumstance compromise in 
our opposition to either a closed or union shop under 
which employees are forced to join the union whether they 
want to or not. Our philosophy behind this is that if a 
union cannot be managed by its officers in such a way 
that it would attract members, then certainly we would 
not be a party to forcing people to become members of 
the union.” 


This became the paramount issue in a five-month 
strike that ended with the following compromise 
clause included as part of the union contract: 


“The following provision shall become effective if and 
when the union shall have been authorized in a National 
Labor Relations Board election to negotiate such a 
provision. 

“All employees who are members of the union at the 
date of this contract, and all employees who shall become 
members of the union after the date hereof shall be re- 
quired to remain members of the union in good standing 
as a condition of their employment by the company during 
the term of this contract. Any employee who shall be 
expelled, suspended, or declared in bad standing by the 
union may present his case through the grievance proce- 
dure prior to action by the company under this section. 

“The company recognizes that as exclusive bargaining 
agent in this bargaining unit the union is obligated to 
represent nonunion as well as union members and that in 
carrying the burden of contract administration, the union 
performs some service for all employees in the bargaining 
unit. Therefore, in recognition of these things, and in 
consideration for the pledge of the union that its officers 
or members will not intimidate or coerce employees into 
joining the union, and in the interest of harmony, the 
company agrees when new employees have completed their 
probationary period as provided in this contract, the per- 
sonnel manager or his representative will place in the 
hands of such employee a copy of the union contract 
together with a letter from the company recommending 
that the new employee join the union.” 


Checkoff of Union Dues 


Related to the issue of union security is company 
opposition, on principle, to being required to check off 
union dues. One paper company states why it will not 
include a checkoff provision in its contract: “The 
union’s financial affairs, including the collection of 
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dues, are strictly a union activity. The company 
should not and will not interfere in any way in internal 


union affairs.” The company’s vice-president further 
adds: 


“The management group feels that any contacts made 
by union officers with its members, even if it be the 
matter of collection of dues, is beneficial to the union as 
a whole in that it tends to keep a larger percentage of 
the employees active in union affairs and may help to 
prevent union policies being set by a comparatively small 
group who might have very little contact with the greater 
part of the local union membership.” 


2. POLICIES ON UNION ORGANIZING ACTIVITY 


With the possible exception of a few unions of 
highly skilled workers that have achieved 100% or- 
ganization of their craft, the policy of unions gen- 
erally is to “organize the unorganized.” This is stated 
at great length in practically every union’s constitu- 
tion and in the resolutions passed at conventions, so 
that the union officials and members cannot fail to 
know its goals. 

On the other hand, company executives report that 
they sometimes find their line supervisors have great 
difficulty in divining management’s attitude toward a 
union’s efforts to organize the company’s unorganized 
employees. One company reports that its supervisors 
thought that because the company dealt with the 
union it favored unionization. Under this illusion, 
supervisors went out of their way to aid the union in 
organizing white collar employees. 

Another company reports that, because it had never 
published or distributed any statement concerning its 
views on union organization, some of its supervisors 
took it upon themselves to oppose actively unioniza- 
tion, and consequently committed several “unfair 
labor practices.” 

The companies in both cases blame themselves. 
They say that since they had no written policy, their 
supervisors had no way of knowing what was company 
policy on union organization. To meet this need, a 
number of companies have adopted policies regarding 
union organization. 

One of the most frequently found policies is that of 
“hands off.” Because of the Wagner Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s decisions which fol- 
lowed from this act, companies issued policies that 
stated that they would not interfere with the rights of 
their employees to bargain collectively or with the 
rights of their employees to join or to refuse to join a 
labor union. The companies further stated that they 
would not attempt to influence their employees’ de- 
cisions. 

However, with the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1947 and the NLRB’s decisions, which widened the 
scope of employer “free speech,” many companies dis- 
carded the hands-off approach. 

(Continued on page 182) 


What's in a Profit Sharing Plan 


A survey of profit sharing plans in 204 companies underscores their phenomenal 
growth and the drastic revisions in structure these plans have undergone 


HARING PROFITS with workers has appealed 

to altruistic employers since the beginning of the 

factory system. They have believed that it is only 

fair to divide the profits equitably between those who 

invest their time and effort and those who invest their 
capital. 

Apart from altruism, the employer who uses profit 
sharing hopes to obtain material advantages. If the 
worker shares in the profits, he is to a greater or lesser 
degree a partner in the organization. He has a common 
goal with management to do all in his power to make 
the business more profitable. By thus imparting a 
sense of partnership, management hopes to draw the 
workers into closer relationship with the company and 
to inspire a sense of loyalty—in other words to im- 
prove the morale of the workers. 

If the employer is successful in creating a better 
esprit de corps and in instilling in the workers the 
idea that they are partners, it is hoped that this im- 
proved morale will be reflected in increased employee 
efficiency and productivity. Also, the employees’ in- 
terest in the company’s welfare will be awakened. An- 
other common motive for starting a profit-sharing plan 
is to reduce labor turnover and to attract desirable 
applicants. 


TYPES OF PLANS 


There are two general types of profit-sharing plans. 
Under one, which is the older type, profits are paid 
in cash to participants at set intervals—either yearly 
or more frequently. This type of plan is called the 
cash, or the immediate, or current-distribution plan. 

Under the second type, the profits are deposited in 
an irrevocable trust. The funds are credited to the 
employees’ accounts as earned, but the actual distri- 
bution to the participants is postponed until some 
time in the future—for example, at retirement, in the 
event of disability, or termination of employment. 
This type is termed the deferred-distribution profit- 
sharing plan. Some companies combine current and 
deferred distributions, either under a single plan or 
two integrated plans. 

Tue ConFERENCE Boarp has just completed a study 
of profit-sharing plans.1 The survey was restricted to 


* This investigation is one of a series of surveys of profit-sharing 
plans. The latest’ was compiled ten years ago, and the first one 
was published in 1920. Material for the present study was collected 
in the spring and summer of 1956. 


plans that either cover all employees or only hourly 
production workers. It excluded plans limited to man- 
agerial or salaried employees. 

Information was received from 242 companies, of 
which 204 have profit-sharing plans in active opera- 
tion, while thirty-eight have either entirely abandoned 
their plans or discontinued them for hourly employees. 
Total employment in the 204 profit-sharing companies 
is 680,687. 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS 


The events arising out of World War II have had a 
profound influence upon the profit-sharing movement. 
Since 1942 these plans have experienced a phenomenal 
growth, and their structure has been drastically 
changed in several respects. Several factors have been 
responsible for this growth. 

Federal regulations to control wages during the war 
encouraged the adoption of deferred-distribution 
profit-sharing plans. Under these regulations, the gov- 
ernment forbade the establishment of new profit- 
sharing plans of the immediate-distribution type. Only 
the deferred-distribution type which complied with 
the regulations of the Internal Revenue Code could 
be adopted. During the war profit-sharing plans also 
became attractive to many employers as a means of 
holding and recruiting desirable workers in a period 
of great labor shortage. 

One of the greatest incentives for the adoption of 
deferred profit-sharing plans was the high tax rates 
in force during the war. If the plan qualified under 
section 165(a) of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
employer could deduct his contributions to the plan 
as a reasonable business expense. The participant also 
received valuable tax advantages, because he was 
taxed only when he received possession of his share. 

A further impetus to the more widespread adoption 
of the deferred plan has been the changing concept of 
the objective of profit sharing. Until World War II, 
profit sharing was looked upon as a supplement to the 
wage structure. Consequently, the employees’ share 
was distributed in cash at regular intervals (the im- 
mediate-distribution type). But with the growing 
concern with income after retirement, profit sharing 
was advanced by a number of authorities as a means 
of providing retirement benefits without assuming 
the obligations of fixed contributions required under 
an actuarially determined pension plan. 
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The number of these deferred profit-sharing plans 
has grown by the thousands. From 1942 when the new 
IRC regulations were formulated to August 31, 1946, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue approved 2,508 defer- 
red profit-sharing plans or about 27% of 9,370 retire- 
ment plans. The remaining 73% were bona fide pen- 
sion plans. The Internal Revenue Service did not 
classify the plans it approved according to type from 
1946 to 1955. But for 1956, the first full year in which 
IRS made such a classification, it approved 5,230 new 
plans. Of this number, 2,055, or 40%, were profit- 
sharing plans while 3,175, or 60%, were pension plans. 
In other words, almost as many profit-sharing plans 
were approved in 1956 alone as were approved from 
1942 to 1946. From these statistics it is apparent that 
profit-sharing plans are now growing at a much more 
rapid rate than pension plans. On a conservative esti- 
mate it is probable that there are more than 10,000 of 
these deferred plans in existence at present. 


DIVERSITY OF PLANS 


Of the 204 companies with active plans included in 
the present study, forty-nine, or 24%, provide for cash 
distributions at yearly or more frequent intervals. 
This is a much smaller percentage than was found in 
the last survey in 1946 when this type repre- 
sented two-fifths of the total. The percentage of defer- 
red plans is about the same in both studies, 59%. The 
most significant development has been in plans that 
combine the features of both current and deferred 
distribution of profits, either in one plan or in two 
plans. Seventeen per cent of the companies have such 
a combination. 

To recapitulate, in this group of 204 companies 
there are: 


e 49 companies, or 24%, with one current distribution 

plan 

© 120 companies, or 59%, with one deferred distribution 

plan 

© 14 companies, or 7%, with one current and one deferred 

plan : 

e 21 companies, or 10%, with one plan providing both 

current and deferred distributions 

In these 204 companies, then, there are a total of 
218 profit-sharing plans covering rank-and-file em- 
ployees. 

A profit-sharing plan to be successful should be 
tailored to the needs of the individual company. In 
the case of a deferred profit-sharing plan, however, its 
provisions must comply with the Internal Revenue 
Code and its accompanying regulations. But these 
restrictions are not so onerous as to prevent the com- 
pany from creating a satisfactory program. 

There is a great diversity in the plans studied in the 
present survey, so that it has been quite difficult to 
analyze them. The following observations regarding 
the features of profit sharing are necessarily limited. 
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THE PROFIT-SHARING FORMULA 


The determination of the profit-sharing formula pre- 
sents the most difficult problem in creating a satisfac- 
tory plan, because it is so intimately linked to the 
entire financial structure of the business. It is most 
important that the profit-sharing formula represent 
an equitable division between the employees and the 
stockholders. The amount allocated to employees 
should be sufficient to provide a worthwhile incentive, 
yet there should be enough profits remaining to pro- 
vide a fair return on the shareholders’ investment. 

In devising a profit-sharing formula, the employer 
must decide whether the employees’ share should be 
taken directly from total profits, or only after deduc- 
tions have been made for earnings of capital. He must 
also decide whether the employees’ share is to be 
taken before or after deduction of federal income 
taxes. Many different profit-sharing formulas have 
been found among the cooperating companies. A 
third of the current plans and 56% of the deferred 
compute the employees’ share directly from total in- 
come before making provision for stockholders’ divi- 
dends. The balance of the plans provide for the 
deduction of dividends or earnings for invested capital 
before employees share in the remaining profits. 

The largest single group of plans, 18%, contribute 
10% of total income as the employees’ share before 
deducting taxes or dividends. Other than this, no 
one practice predominates. The formulas, however, 
fall into a general pattern. In plans that compute the 
employees’ share directly from total profits, 61% con- 
tribute 15% of profits or less. In plans that provide 
for the deduction of earnings for capital before com- 
puting the employees’ share, the percentage of profits 
contributed is considerably higher—25% or more in 
about 50% of these firms, with the largest single group 
allocating 50% of profits. 

If the employer decides to deduct earnings for cap- 
ital before contributing to the employees’ share, how 
much shall he deduct? It is possible that the deduc- 
tions for stockholders’ earnings will be so high that 
the balance would represent an insignificant amount 
when distributed among the plan’s participants. In 
34% of the current and in 25% of the deferred plans 
that make these stockholders’ deductions, the deduc- 
tion for earnings for capital was 6% or less, while in 
25% of the current and 21% of the deferred it was 
10% or more. 

The employer must also decide whether to compute 
the employees’ share before or after deduction of 
federal income taxes. With the federal tax rate at 52% 
for most enterprises, it makes a considerable difference 
which method is used. 

Forty-seven per cent of the current distribution 
plans and 72% of the deferred compute the employees’ 
share of net earnings before deduction of federal in- 
come taxes. This is a much higher percentage than 
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was found in the 1946 survey—28% and 60% respec- 
tively. 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

Management’s decision regarding eligibility will 
depend to a considerable degree upon the objectives 
of the plan. If it is considered a part of the basic wage 
structure, management may decide to permit everyone 
to participate. But this may result in each partici- 
pant receiving a relatively small amount. Therefore 
companies that use profit sharing primarily to provide 
retirement income may wish to place some restrictions 
on eligibility so as to provide larger payments for a 
relatively limited number of employees. 

Over three-fifths of the current plans and two-fifths 
of the deferred plans cover all employees, regardless 
of whether the workers are on a part-time or full-time 
basis. Most other plans restrict participation to full- 
time employees. 

Profit-sharing plans also restrict eligibility by 
means of a length-of-service requirement. Four-fifths 
of the current plans and 70% of the deferred provide 
for an eligibility requirement based solely on service. 
Deferred-distribution plans, as a rule, require longer 
service for participation than do current plans. Only 
two of the latter type require service of more than 
one year, while nearly half of the deferred plans re- 
quire service of two years or more. 


EMPLOYEE SAVINGS 


Fifty-four of the 155 deferred-distribution plans, or 
35%, include an employees’ savings feature. This 
compares with 22% found in the 1946 survey. Of the 
fifty-five plans with the employee thrift feature, 
twenty-three, or 42.6%, provide for voluntary savings. 
The employee is free to save or not, and if he chooses 
not to contribute, he still participates in the profits. 
But in 57% of the plans that provide for employees’ 
savings, the employee cannot participate in the profits 
if he does not contribute according to a definite 
schedule. The range of employee contributions is 
usually between 2% and 5% of pay. 


THE INDIVIDUAL'S SHARE 


The method of allocating the employees’ share 
among the participants will depend somewhat on the 
purpose of the profit-sharing plan. If the objective is 
to reward long service or to provide retirement income, 
the individual’s share will probably be weighted by 
his years of service. If it is to encourage thrift, the 
amount the employee saves may be a factor in deter- 
mining his share. Or if the primary purpose is to in- 
crease production, individual performance will have 
significance. 

Under deferred-distribution plans, the factors most 
frequently used in determining the employees’ share 
of the fund are his rate of pay and length of service. 


In 39% of the deferred plans, the company’s contri- 
bution is credited to the account of each participant in 
the ratio which his compensation bears to the aggre- 
gate of all participants. Practically the same percent- 
age of the 1946 deferred plans used this method. 

In forty-one deferred plans, or 26%, the individual’s 
share is weighted by his years of service as well as 
his rate of compensation. Most companies use the unit 
formula—so many units for earnings and so many 
for years of service. The individual’s share will be the 
proportion that his units of compensation and years 
of service bear to the sum of all units credited to all 
participants. The largest single group among these 
forty-one plans distributes profits on the basis of one 
unit for each $100 of earnings and one unit for each 
year of service. 

The only other factor frequently used in determin- 
ing the individual’s share under a deferred plan is to 
weight it by the amount an employee saves under the 
plan. Under seventeen plans the employer’s contribu- 
tion is distributed solely on the basis of the employees’ 
contributions, while in another fifteen plans the in- 
dividual’s savings are one of several factors that 
determine the individual’s share. 

The factors most commonly used to determine the 
individual’s share under the cash plans are compensa- 
tion and length of service. A somewhat smaller per 
cent of current plans (14%) than deferred plans 
(26%) combine the factors of compensation and 
length of service; and the weighting given to length of 
service is usually less under a current plan than under 
a deferred. 

Nearly a fifth of the current plans recognize the 
employee’s rank or merit in determining his share. 
Each one of these plans is different. 


TIME OF DISTRIBUTION—CURRENT PLANS 


The time of distribution under the cash plans is 
usually on an annual basis (60%). Annual distribu- 
tions entail less work and fewer technical problems 
than more frequent distributions. But a serious objec- 
tion to this timing is that frequently the employees’ 
interest is not sustained at a high level over such a 
long period. Before the year is out workers may lose 
sight of the primary purpose of the plan. If distribu- 
tions are made at more frequent intervals, however, it 
is often difficult to determine what the annual profits 
will be. 


TIME OF DISTRIBUTION—DEFERRED PLANS 


The main purpose of the deferred plans is to post- 
pone distribution of the funds to the employee’s ac- 
count until employment is terminated by one of 
several causes. The employee, or his beneficiary, usu- 
ally receives all the funds credited to his account when 
he retires, becomes permanently incapacitated or dies 
before retirement. These funds consist of the company 
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contributions made in his behalf, his share of the 
earnings on investment in the fund, his proportionate 
share of the gains or losses from sale of investments, 
his contributions if any, and his share of the forfeitures. 
Forfeitures are ordinarily distributed among the re- 
maining participants’ accounts on the same basis as 
the company’s contributions are allocated. 


Retirement Benefits 


The normal retirement age is sixty-five in nearly 
half of the deferred plans. Next in order of frequency 
is sixty, 10%, and sixty-five for men and sixty for 
women, 9.5%. Thirteen companies also have a length 
of service or participation requirement. In eight plans 
the employee may retire at any time and receive the 
full amount to his credit if he has completed a specified 
period of participation. 

If an employee works on past the normal age of 
retirement, the majority of plans, 58%, permit these 
senior citizens to continue their participation. Under 
no plan may the older worker on the payroll withdraw 
funds to his credit until he actually retires. 


Permanent Disability Benefits 


Of the 150 deferred plans, 133 have special pro- 
visions regarding terminations due to permanent dis- 
ability. In the remaining plans, the employee receives 
the same vesting rights as he would for permanent 
termination of employment. Over four-fifths of the 
deferred plans give the disabled employee the full 
amount to his credit regardless of his age or years of 
service. 

Eight plans permit the employee who is suffering 
from a serious temporary illness to withdraw funds 
to his credit up to the maximum of his vesting rights. 


Death Benefits 


All but one plan distribute the entire amount to 
the participant’s credit in the event of death before 
retirement. In the one dissenting plan, only the regular 
vesting rights are given. Under all the plans the 
amount of death benefits the employee’s beneficiary 
will receive if death occurs after retirement will de- 
pend upon the settlement made at the time of retire- 
ment. 


Termination Benefits (Vesting Rights) 


The share of the fund to the employee’s credit that 
he will receive when his services are terminated for 
reasons other than retirement, disability or death is 
known as the vesting right. In only two of the 150 
deferred plans does the terminating employee forfeit 
all claim to the employer’s contributions. However, 
under the remaining 148 plans the conditions under 
which vesting is given vary greatly between com- 
panies. Thirty-two plans give the departing employee 
his full share of the fund immediately. But in nearly 
four out of five plans, an individual may forfeit some 
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or all of the employer’s contribution if he resigns or 
is discharged. 

Over half of the plans give considerable weighting 
to the employee’s length of service in determining 
how much of the employer’s contribution he will re- 
ceive (graduated vesting). Very few plans use the 
same graduated vesting formula. But in about 70% 
of the deferred plans with graduated vesting, the 
service requirement for minimum vesting is between 
five and ten years, and for maximum vesting, between 
ten and twenty years. In 95% of the graduated plans, 
terminating employees are given the full amount to 
their credit when they have fulfilled the maximum 
service requirement, while in the remaining 5% they 
never receive full vesting. 

Ordinarily the terminating employee receives the 
share to which he is entitled regardless of the cause 
of termination. But in six plans the vesting is less 
liberal if the employee resigns than if he is discharged 
without prejudice. 


CASH DISTRIBUTIONS TO ACTIVE EMPLOYEES 


More than two-fifths of the deferred plans do not 
permit any cash distributions to the employees while 
they are actively employed, as the objective of these 
plans is to build up a reserve for the employee’s future 
security. 

However, twenty-six of the deferred plans, or 17%, 
permit the active employee to withdraw at least a part 
of the company’s contribution. But in the majority of 
plans these withdrawals are allowed only under emer- 
gency conditions. Some of these plans penalize the 
employee who makes withdrawals by suspending par- 
ticipation for a specified period or by requiring the 
employee to start again as a new participant. 

Thirty plans, or 20%, permit the employee to bor- 
row against his account. Most of these arrangements 
are quite informal, but almost without exception loans 
are made only in case of emergency. Six plans, how- 
ever, include the purchase of a home as a legitimate 
reason for borrowing from the fund. 

In five plans, specified cash distributions are made 
from the deferred fund after the employee has par- 
ticipated from three to five years. Twenty-one plans 
provide for the distribution of cash benefits as well 
as deferred. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Within the past few years profit sharing has been 
advanced as a means of financing temporary layoff 
benefits. Currently only eight out of 150 deferred 
plans, or 5%, are using the funds to supplement un- 
employment insurance. The details of these eight plans 
are all different, although three grant a benefit equiva- 
lent to the difference between unemployment com- 
pensation and about two-thirds of the employee’s pay. 

F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Who Gets the Promotion? 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co. has “indexed” its employees in such a way that when 
a job opening occurs, all those qualified can be quickly identified 


HO, logically, should be promoted when a job 
opening occurs? 

Almost any manager would answer without hesita- 
tion, “Why, the best qualified employee, of course.” 

This is a logical reply. Naturally all companies want 
qualified people on the job. And most of them would 
like some systematic, time-saving method to help find 
qualified candidates whenever openings occur. 

However, many companies have operated for years 
without any specific plan for selecting the best quali- 
fied employees for advancement. This means that pro- 
motions are often made on a crisis basis, without full 
knowledge of the qualifications of all eligible candi- 
dates. If there is no plan, well-qualified candidates 
may be overlooked when selections are made. 

Setting up a complete plan for the identification, 
screening and selection of employees with the neces- 
sary qualifications for promotion is no simple under- 
taking. Few companies have done it. But, judging 
from inquiries received by THe Conrerence Boarp, 
there is much interest in the subject and a desire to 
learn how other companies have tackled the many 
problems that are involved. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. already has set up plans 
“to keep tab on employee talents.” The experience of 
Caterpillar’s Peoria (Illinois) plant is discussed here. 


HOW EQI WAS SET UP 


The plan is known as the “Employee Qualifications 
Index,” and Caterpillar views it as a practical, usable 
inventory of the skills of individual employees. The 
plan makes use of individual cards that carry infor- 
mation about each employee; electronic machines then 
sort these cards quickly into different categories. 

The initial step in setting up EQI was taken well 
over a year ago. Fifty management men who have re- 
sponsibility for selecting workers for their units were 
interviewed. They were asked to list all types of infor- 
mation that they considered important in evaluating 
an applicant’s qualifications. Scores of different items 
were mentioned, and these were then consolidated into 
a composite list of the following five categories: Bio- 
graphical, Education, Work Experience, Aptitude, 
and Miscellaneous. 

Following the suggestions of these managers, a 
questionnaire was drawn up. Then, some seventy 
meetings were held to explain the EQI plan to all the 


supervisors in the plant. The importance of getting 
the employees to fill out their questionnaires properly 
was stressed. : 

Shortly thereafter a story in Caterpillar Folks, the © 
plant’s newspaper, announced the plan and explained 
how employees might be expected to benefit from it. 
The questionnaires were then distributed. Those in 
charge feel that this advance planning and explaining 
paid off handsomely, since 95% of the employees com- 
pleted and returned their forms. (The questionnaire 
is shown on the facing page.) 

The information on the questionnaires was then 
transferred to individual cards for each employee. The 
cards carry such items as age, education, training, de- 
partment, work experience, years of service, certain 
test scores, safety record, etc. When the job was com- 
pleted at Peoria, it was found that 21,375 cards had 
been prepared. There are 23,000 employees in the © 
Peoria plant. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


The Employee Qualifications Index does not affect 
the filling of regular factory or office jobs. Thousands 
of people are promoted to better jobs every year at 
Caterpillar in the ordinary course of events. The 
sweeper becomes a drill operator, the drill operator be- 
comes a mill operator, the file clerk becomes a stenog- 
rapher. In other words, the Employee Qualifications 
Index does not come into the picture where this so- 
called standard progression is involved. 

It is when Caterpillar is looking for special or un- 
usual experiences and skills that the Index is used. For 
instance, when there is a special opening to be filled, ~ 
a list of job specifications is made up. If the opening 
is for tracer or detailer, minimum education require- 
ments and specific courses of study, such as trigonom- 
etry, physics and mechanical drawing, as well as other 
specifications are determined. 

Then by means of the electronic sorting machine, 
the EQI record cards are separated, and all employees 
having these qualifications are quickly identified. They 
are listed and the names are then given to the manage- 
ment person having the opening so he can consider 
all suggested candidates and discuss the opening with 
those persons he feels are best qualified. 

While the cards must be run through the machine 
for each qualification, this does not take long. If there 
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The Employee Qualifications Questionnaire of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


EMPLOYEE QUALIFICATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please consider each question carefully, and answer each completely. 


Employee’s name Badge No. 
(Last) (First) (Initial) 
Education: Circle the number of years of school you have completed. 
Grade School High School College 
0-1 2:3 4 5 61778 9°10 S11" 12 13 14 15 16 17. 18 


Graduate? Yes____—_ Graduate? Yes___—__ 
No___ Nope 


If you attended high school or college, did you complete courses in— 


Algebra.._....———s_— Geometry. Trigonometry. 


(Yes or No) (Yes or No) (Yes or No) 
Physics. Chemistry. Mechanical Drawing __ SE 
(Yes or No) (Yes or No) (Yes or No) 
If you are a college graduate, please indicate— 
Major Minor(s) 


If you have attended college but have not graduated, please indicate those fields of study in 
which you have completed sufficient work for a Minor— 


If you have had any college training, did you takhe— 


Accounting Commercial Art 


(Number of hours) (Number of hours) 


Have you had secretarial training— 


Typing Approximate typing speed. 
(Yes or No) (Words per minute) 
Shorthand Speed you can take dictation 
(Yes or No) (Words per minute) 


Can you operate a Comptometer? 


(Yes or No) 


Have you had any training or experience in machine accounting? 


(Yes or No) 
(Key Punch, Sorter, Verifier, Tabulator, etc.) 


Which Machines? 
What did you do? 


Indicate the foreign languages you read and write fluently— 


If you have completed any courses in technical, trades, business, military or other school not 
shown above, please indicate— 


Type of Course 
School 


If you have completed any apprentice or training courses, please indicate— 
Type of Training. 
Where Taken 
Date Completed 


List all jobs at which you have worked, either at Caterpillar or elsewhere, together with the 
length of time you were so employed. (Production machine operators indicate the different 
production machines you have operated.) 


Nature of Work Years 


Months 


—y 


| 


eg 


— 
= 


This 8% by 11 inch questionnaire, with both the front and back shown here, was made up after fifty managers of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
told the committee what facts they needed before selecting an individual for promotion. Each employee was given a blank to fill out. The in- 
formation thus obtained, along with supplementary information from other sources, was then coded on IBM cards. 
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How Mel Eilers Got a Better Job* 


Electronic wizard helps locate special 
skills at Caterpillar . . . finds qualified 


persons for better jobs 


A few months ago Mel Eilers was a hand-trucker. 
Today an entirely new door to opportunity has been 
opened to him. Special technical skills, acquired in the 
armed services, are being put to work on his new as- 
signment in the research department. 

Finding the “hidden” skills of Mel was greatly sim- 
plified by means of a new system, the Employee Quali- 
fications Index. No substitute for personal appraisal 
of a man, it is nevertheless most helpful . . . for 
through punched index cards, it locates quickly and 
easily such facts as Mel’s five years of experience in 
radio mechanics in the Air Force. 

This was just what Research wanted in an instru- 
ment repairman . . . and when Employee Qualifica- 
tions Index cards were fed into IBM’s electronic wiz- 
ard, the cards of Mel and others best qualified imme- 
diately showed up. This information, coupled with in- 
terviews with supervision, resulted in Mel’s promotion 
to the new job. 

In the past year, thousands of Caterpillar folks have 
moved to better jobs .. . and Mel is one of those dis- 
covered by means of this special skills “detective.” 
These folks were promoted because Caterpillar believes 
that better jobs should go to the most qualified per- 
sons . . . giving first consideration always to those 
within the company. 


* Caterpillar is featuring the Employee Qualifications In- 
dex in its current newspaper advertising. The ad, almost a 
full page in size, consists of two large pictures and the above 
text. One picture shows a girl tending the machine as it sorts 
the EQI cards. The other photo shows Mel at work on his 
new job. 


are no more than three or four qualifications, the list 
can be prepared easily in a few hours. 


SOME RESULTS 


In the first nine months that EQI was in operation, 
it helped Caterpillar locate 170 Peoria employees who 
were qualified for promotion to better jobs. Occasion- 
ally the cards will be run and no one will be found to 
meet the specifications set up for the job.-This may 
mean that the specifications were unusually exacting 
or that there was a very unusual combination of abili- 
ties required. On the other hand, the electronic ma- 
chine sometimes turns up 5,000 or more employees 
who meet the requirements for a given position. 

Here are the specifications for six typical openings 
with the number and per cent of employees qualify- 
ing: 

Job 1 Two years or more of college; teaching experience; 

welding experience. (0 names, 0%) 


Job 2 Women employees with two or more years of col- 

lege with better than average mental alertness. 
(35 names, .2%) 

Job 3 High school graduate under 26 yrs. of age, with 
better than average mental alertness and mechan- 
ical aptitude having machining experience on mills, 
grinders or lathes. (180 names, 1%) 

Job 4 All hourly employees, regardless of age or educa- 
tion, who have studied math through trigonometry. 
(822 names, 5%) 

Job 5 Hourly and weekly employees with one or more 
years of college, mechanical drawing, trigonometry, 
chemistry and physics. (1,038 names, 6%) 

Job 6 High school education with at least one year of 
algebra, and better than average mental alertness 
and mechanical aptitude. (5,249 names, 29%) 


EQI is kept current. As employees progress to new 
jobs and acquire additional experience, this informa- 
tion is transferred from personnel records to the Index. 
If employees complete additional education or train- 
ing through night school, correspondence courses or 
other courses, they can have this information added to 
the Index. They merely fill out a form they can obtain 
from their supervisors. 

The company’s employment application blank was 
revised so that the data on all newly hired employees 
are made available for the Index. 

So far, EQI covers only the employees on the hourly 
and weekly payrolls. However, a similar index is now 
planned for management personnel. The “Manage- 
ment Qualifications Index” will be started at Peoria 
and eventually extended to cover all plant operations 
so that company personnel, wherever they are located, 
will be given full consideration when openings occur. 

STEPHEN HABBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Alternative Approaches to Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits—The author describes how, for differing reasons, 
some segments of both management and labor have been 
widely critical of supplemental unemployment benefit pro- 
grams such as have been negotiated by Ford, General Mo- 
tors, and other companies in the automobile, glass and 
steel industries. He lists thrift plans, profit sharing plans, 
security benefit plans, stock purchase plans and pay 
advance plans as alternative programs which could 
provide additional income during periods of unem- 
ployment. The principal difference between these and the 
Ford-General Motors plans is that the alternative pro- 
grams are “vested and more flexible.” The author feels 
that such programs might increase the unemployed work- 
ers’ incentive to look for another job rather than draw 
on their account balance. Under the Ford-General Motors 
type of plan, a worker who chooses to take a temporary 
job elsewhere does not benefit from the company program. 
By Michael T. Wermel, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California, 1956, 30 pp. $1. 
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University Courses for Executives’ 


by Allison V. MacCullough 


HE TYPE of program we are talking about here 

is a relatively short-term course varying from 
about two weeks to eight months in duration. It is 
a university-sponsored-and-operated, on-campus, in- 
residence course on which the participants spend full 
time. The content of the course emphasizes manage- 
ment concepts and skills, and is designed for middle 
and top management men. These courses are given in 
universities that are located in every section of the 
United States, from coast to coast. Most of them are 
less than five years old and enroll thirty-five or more 
participants in a single program. Their combined an- 
nual capacity is approximately 1,700 executives. 

This article will discuss what such university 
courses can accomplish in addition to, or better than, 
what can be done by a company or by an individual 
on his own. 

First, remember that most of us left college with 
something resembling a technical skill. Perhaps we 
were trained as chemists, engineers or accountants, 
or maybe we majored in the liberal arts. This educa- 
tion was valuable for our first ten or fifteen years in 
the business world when we were exclusively involved 
in a technical function. It did not, however, prepare 
us for positions of responsibility that are essentially 
administrative in character. The training we received 
in school or college was not geared to the broad de- 
mands of an executive position. 

A second reason for these university courses arises 
from the increasing demand for functional specializa- 
tion. No longer does a man work as just a chemist or 
an engineer. Rather, he is likely to devote his full 
time to one small segment of the total area. We see 
good specialists becoming more and more limited 
in their views and the breadth of their understanding. 
Yet the top direction of a function or a company 
calls for generalists, not specialists. It is generally 
recognized that it is necessary to broaden the outlook 
of these specialists and to raise their sights if they are 
to be adequately prepared for top executive positions. 
Therefore it seems that the heart of our problem is 
to make generalists. 

Undoubtedly a third factor is the effect of decen- 
tralization. Organizational decentralization of a com- 
pany requires not only more positions with executive 

From a talk given by Mr. MacCullough, management con- 


sultant, on “Finding and Developing Executives Today,” at the 
878rd Meeting of Tur ConrerENcE Boarp. 
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responsibility but also men with higher capabilities as 
administrators. In a decentralized company a higher 
percentage of men must know how to think and op- 
erate in terms of broad policy and to make strategic 
as well as tactical decisions. 

Finally, it is clear that the advances of scientific 
management are so numerous and significant that 
merely keeping up with progress requires special effort. 

These, then, are probably the four principal reasons 
behind the development of this type of program. 


How the Universities May Help 


The universities are largely concerned with the 
development of an executive’s ability to thmk. They 
seek to show him new approaches to the solution of 
problems and to broaden his viewpoint and attitudes. 
They set up an intellectual milieu in which the na- 
tural limitations of a relatively circumscribed business 
life are soon removed. Then the executive begins to 
view problems, forces, trends—whether they are eco- 
nomic, social, moral or political—from the standpoint 
of the entire company or industry and of the total 
economy. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the programs is the 
opportunity they provide for an executive to examine 
the minds and ideas of other executives from other 
industries, other companies, and other functions. He 
may discover that other companies have faced prob- 
lems similar to those faced by his own company and 
that they have found other solutions and, perhaps, 
better ones. Constantly throughout the program, both 
in formal classes and in the many bull sessions, his 
mind is stretched, his imagination fired, his conclu- 
sions challenged and his bigotry exposed. These are 
achievements that rarely, if ever, can be accomplished 
within the confines of one’s company. 

Another important factor in the success of these 
programs lies in getting a man away from his job. 
This change of scenery, environment, and associates 
does remarkable things to a person who has had his 
nose to the grindstone for the past ten or twenty years. 
There comes a time when a man should have an op- 
portunity to meditate and reflect, a time when he 
should rethink his own philosophy and that of the 
company. In other words, I am suggesting that merely 
getting away from the job for a while has its values, 
even without participation in a university program. 
Add to that the values of mixing with one’s peers, and 
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we begin to see some of the unique opportunities 
of program participation. 


Provide Skilled Instruction 


Now, let’s look at another value. An executive can 
seldom teach his subordinate executives everything 
there is to know about administrative functions for 
several reasons. In the first place most executives do 
not possess or do not practice well the arts and skills 
of administration. What one doesn’t know, one can’t 
teach. And second, the climate of the company or the 
attitude of the boss may make it difficult to learn 
much of anything “on the job.” Third, even if the boss 
is a good administrator and the company climate is 
favorable, there is no assurance that the boss is a 
good teacher or coach. 

The university course can make up for many of 
these in-company deficiencies. 

Men, like vegetation, can by a carefully worked 
out process have their growth stimulated. It could 
be claimed that by participating in a program for ex- 
ecutives the individual is developing under “forced 
draft.” I believe that to be true. Much time is 
saved; and time is money. The right man sent to the 
right program will grow much faster and more soundly 
than he ever could by merely remaining on the job. 
But the whole job can’t be done by the course itself 
nor can it be done overnight. 

The American proclivity for a simple packaged 
solution to problems leads many companies to expect 
too much of the university programs. These com- 
panies seem to consider the programs as the alpha and 
omega of manager development. They seem to believe 
that the only thing that a company must do to convert 
a specialist into an executive is to send him to a uni- 
versity. Let’s face one fact. These programs should 
constitute only a part of a long-range plan for the 
development of an executive. If the individual devel- 
opment plan for an executive is good, then participa- 
tion in the right program is valuable. But if a com- 
pany is without a detailed plan of development for 
an executive and expects miraculous changes to occur 
in a man because he is sent to a university course, 
then it will face disappointment. 

You may have noticed that I have used the phrase 
the “right program” for the individual executive. Any 
one of some thirty programs can be the right program 
or the wrong program. In other words, all the pro- 
grams are good and all are horribly bad—as they 
succeed or fail to meet the needs of the individual 
executive. 


Finding the Right Program 


Finding the right program for a man is largely the 
responsibility of the company. A company that fails 
in this is subject to serious indictment. As previously 
stated, too many companies fail to effectively diagnose 


an executive’s individual needs. It seems that the 
men who benefit the least from participating in pro- 
grams come from companies that do not have a good 
executive appraisal method. 

Some companies try to rate the programs, citing one 
as the best and another second best and so on. Other 
companies thoughtlessly classify the programs accord- 
ing to duration, location, size and average age of the 
group, organizational level, and what is thought of 
as quality. But if this is all they do, they err, for a 
program has quality only in terms of its ability to 
meet the defined needs of the individual executive. 

It may seem trivial, but some men will study best 
in a city atmosphere, while others of equal maturity 
and potential must find a program far removed from 
the tempo and confusion of a city. Those who are in- 
troverts should go to one type of program, while 
those who are extroverts should go to another. An 
executive who doesn’t want to eat three meals a day 
off a tray—cafeteria fashion—should not go to the 
programs that have this type of eating arrangement. 
And the man who demands privacy should avoid pro- 
grams where all living accommodations are shared. 
But most important are the differences to be found 
in the teaching methods of equally good programs. 
Some programs primarily rely on one of the fifty- 
seven varieties of the case method supplemented by 
the informal bull session; others use varying types of 
informal discussion that may be very effective with 
certain kinds of executives, while still others use the 
lecture and question-and-answer method. 

The point is that each is effective and “the best” 
for certain types of executives. It is up to the com- 
pany to determine the subject matter, the climate and 
the learning process that each of their executives re- 
quires. In summation, it is essential that the correct 
program be found for each executive. 

But the task of matching the man with the program 
is not the exclusive responsibility of the company; 
it must be shared by the university. While several 
university programs have committees on admissions, 
their function, in most cases, is largely perfunctory. 
Of the thirty-odd programs now in existence, only a 
few attempt to study the applicant and his company 
to determine if they will benefit from the program. 
Unfortunately, the universities’ process of selection 
contains little real selection. 


Preparing the Candidate To Attend 


The next observation deals with company failure 
to prepare a man for participation in a university pro- 
gram. Too often the executive is not consulted when 
the company is deciding whether he should attend a 
program and if so, which one. The executive must be 
involved in this decision for the training to be effec- 
tive. If he is being “sent,” he is a captive audience. 
And if he cannot accept the need for this kind of 
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training, he may resent the whole idea, with the 
result that the program will either have no effect or 
an adverse effect on him. More skillful counseling 
with such people before the decision is reached to 
send them to a program might avoid this possibility. 

Unless a company cooperates with the executive 
who is about to leave for a university program by 
aiding him in numerous ways to “cover” his position 
while absent, he may not be able to put aside his busi- 
ness responsibilities during the period of his attend- 
ance. His company duties must be so completely dele- 
gated to others—preferably of his own choosing—that 
he will be able to concentrate exclusively on his train- 
ing. Anything less will limit the return on the company 
investment. Unfortunately, daily telephone communi- 

cations with the office are witnessed in many schools 
—a practice which indicts the man, his company and 
the program. 

Too often a company fails to “condition” a man as 
to what to expect from attendance at a program. 
Then, unless the registrant happens to have been 
briefed in advance by a previous participant, he is 
often at a loss during the first week or two. And as a 
result he does not work effectively during this period. 
To quote one man: “Before going away I did not know 
if the program would resemble a conference, a conven- 
tion, a seminar, a vacation, a revival, a brainwashing, 
or a combination of them all.” Finally, an effort should 
be made to determine whether a man’s reading skills 
are adequate for the requirements of the program and, 
if not, to offer training. 


Readjustment to the Job 


But the uneasiness of a man who is poorly prepared 
to leave his job is nothing compared to his possible 
discomfort when he returns. Unless the company has 
well-developed plans for his reassimilation he certainly 
is on the spot. Aside from presenting his boss with a 
written evaluation of the program and his experience— 
usually a worthless document—the new alumnus is 
frequently at a loss as to what is expected of him. He 
has reason to feel that some obvious return on the 
company investment is looked for by the boss, and he 
is aware too that his associates, and especially his 
subordinates, are quietly watching for significant 
changes in his methods, organization, or attitudes. 

It appears to me that a company has two obliga- 
tions to the man and to itself upon his return. First, 
it should provide him with an additional week at 
home to take a good long look at his recent experience, 
to re-evaluate his philosophy, assess and calibrate new 
views and attitudes, and plan his course of action and 
mode of conduct. The second obligation deals with 
the creation of a climate which permits experimenta- 
tion and the right to try and to fail—in other words, 
an atmosphere which encourages innovation and the 
operation of the feedback principle. 
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Program Evaluation 


The value to a company of participation in a pro- 
gram is difficult to ascertain. When companies do 
make such an assessment, several factors are fre- 
quently overlooked or slighted. First, no program can 
be judged by one man’s participation. Second, com- 
pany objectives in sending a man must be predeter- 
mined. These objectives then constitute a yardstick 
against which any changes in the participant may be 
measured. Third, changes in a graduate should not 
be looked for prematurely, perhaps not for a year or 
more. Fourth, the changes that count are to be found 
in the management climate of the company after a 
significant proportion of its executives have become 
program graduates. Fifth, the total growth of an indi- 
vidual should be evaluated, not the numerous seg- 
ments of which the university work was only one. 
Finally, it should be recognized that an objective 
appraisal of the programs is perhaps impossible since 
the required factors for a controlled experiment are 
largely impossible to attain. 


Therefore, because a company must rely on a sub- 
jective appraisal, it must be a multiple appraisal— 
done by several executives together—and a very 
thorough and exhaustive job. Furthermore, one ap- 
praisal of a man’s growth is not sufficient, whether it 
is made six months or six years after his program 
participation. A multiple group evaluation should be 
repeated because the results of conscientious partici- 
pation in an executive training program are not always 
immediately apparent. Results cannot be compared 
with a healthy tan acquired during a summer holiday. 
But they make up in substance and permanence what 
they lack in coloration. 


Management Bookshelf 


Supervisory and Executive Development—This volume is 
aptly subtitled, “A Manual for Role Playing.” The authors 
base their book on the premise that experiences with “hu- 
man relations training and executive development pro- 
grams are making it more and more clear that the learning 
of the principles of human behavior has little value unless 
it is supplemented with skill practice.” Their book is de- 
signed to provide two kinds of such practice. First, it pre- 
sents realistic material—such as incidents involving cor- 
porate conflict, differences in power and responsibility, and 
other practical considerations—in a graphic role-playing 
format. Second, the volume presents a planned casebook 
in human relations, an approach to discussing and analyz- 
ing crucial issues which is designed to stimulate the group 
to active exploration of a problem from many and varying 
points of view. By Norman R. F. Maier, Allen R. Solem, 
Ayesha A. Maier, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
New York, 1957, 330 pp. $6.50. 


Tnends in Later Relations 


HE AFL-CIO United Automobile Workers’ con- 

vention set the union’s 1958 bargaining goals, 
increased monthly dues, and changed bargaining pro- 
cedure so as to give a great voice in negotiations to 
highly skilled craft groups, office workers, engineers 
and technicians. 


1958 BARGAINING GOALS 


The current UAW three-year contracts with the 
major automobile manufacturers expire next year. The 
convention established the following 1958 collective 
bargaining goals: 


e A shorter workweek with increased take-home 
pay. No specified number of hours were set as the 
1958 goal, But the long-range objective 1 is a thirty- 
two-hour, four-day week. The convention called for 
the establishment of joint UAW-employer teams to 
study how to reduce the workweek. It authorized 
its officers to launch a comprehensive educational 
and public relations program to acquaint its mem- 
bership and the general public “with the feasibility 
of and the necessity for the reduction in the work- 
week.” 

e Contract provisions designed to discourage 
plant relocations. This is to be accomplished by 
requiring employers “to bear a larger share of the 
economic and social costs flowing from relocation of 
their plants so as to maximize their incentive to 
provide continued employment... at present loca- 
tions.” 

e Contracts with a maximum of two years’ dura- 
tion. 

e Improvements in supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit agreements, pension plans, and hos- 
pital-medical-insurance protection. 


A special convention was authorized to be held in 
January, 1958, to formulate demands for the following 
year’s negotiations and to establish a strike-assistance 
program that would make union benefits to strikers a 
matter of right rather than need. 


INCREASE DUES 


By a constitutional amendment, the convention in- 
creased UAW dues from $2.50 to $3. The new dues 
rate becomes effective in June, 1957. The constitu- 
tional amendment also provides that “any local union 
which, on May 31, 1957, has dues in a greater amount 
than $2.50 shall automatically increase its dues by 50 


UAW Sets 1958 Bargaining Goals 


cents without the necessity of additional local union 
membership action.” 


With the dues increase, the UAW also increased the | 


per capita paid by local unions—from $1.25 to $1.50 


per member per month. The additional 25 cents per 
capita is earmarked for a special international union — 


strike fund to be drawn upon exclusively for the pur- 
pose of aiding local unions engaged in strikes and lock- 
outs. 


The UAW also earmarked 5 cents of each member’s |) 


dues for a special citizenship fund. The purpose of the 
fund, in the words of the UAW amendment, is to en- 
courage “members and citizens generally to register 
and vote in community, state and national elections 
and to carry on organizational and educational pro- 
grams directed toward the achievement of citizenship 
responsibility and the need for active participation — 
in the affairs of a free and democratic country.” The 


UAW is presently before the courts on the charge of | 


allegedly violating the Taft-Hartley Act by using its 


union funds to finance broadcasts aimed at influencing | 


a federal election. 
$6 Million in Red for 1956 


One reason for the dues increase was furnished by 
the UAW’s “Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements.” This shows the union running in the red 
for 1956. Expenditures exceeded income by close to 
$6 million. To make up this loss, the UAW sold more 
than $5 million in government bonds and $245,000 in 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation bonds (see 
the accompanying table) . 

The principal reason for this deficit was strikes, 
which cost more than $9 million in 1956—a third of ~ 
the UAW budget. The most expensive was the |} 
Canadian General Motors’ strike, which cost the UAW | 
$2.5 million. Next most expensive were the Kohler 
strike whose 1956 costs were $1.8 million, and the 
John Deere strike, with costs of $1.2 million. 


TO FAVOR CRAFT AND WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 


To meet the threat of craft unions and to aid its 
white collar unionization drive, the UAW changed the 
structure of its collective bargaining machinery so as 
to: 


e Give representation, of their own choosing, to 
apprenticeable skilled trades workers, office workers, 
engineers and technicians on local and national bar- 
gaining committees. 
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e Permit such groups to negotiate separate sup- 
plemental agreements dealing with their special 
problems. 


e Grant these groups the right to vote on ratifi- 
cation or rejection of such supplemental agreements 
in addition to their right to vote on the master 
agreement covering all workers. 


e Grant these groups the right to strike to secure 
separate supplemental agreements to their liking. 


The UAW points out that the above procedure will 
not be applied mechanically; rather it will be “carried 
out only in those local unions where there are a suffi- 
cient number of workers covered by supplementary 
agreements to make it workable and practical, and 
only after careful review by the international executive 
board.” . 

The above procedure completely changes the previ- 
ous one under which local and national bargaining 
committees were elected largely by majority vote. As 
unskilled and semiskilled workers were in the majority, 
they consistently elected their own people to the bar- 
gaining committee. Skilled craftsmen or white collar 
workers secured little or no representation. And even 
where they had representation, committeemen speak- 
ing for these two groups found they were consistently 
outvoted in meetings by spokesmen for the more 
numerous mass production workers. This caused great 
dissatisfaction. 

The steps now being taken to rectify these skilled 


United Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO, 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For Year Ended Dec. 31, 1956 


CASH ON HAND—December 31, 1955 .......... $ 3,851,822.63 

ADD—RECEIPTS: 
aeaPe eS OUAR ie fear BIN yy seg bp ods Gs oan ce $15,962,488.20 
International Strike Fund .................000- 4,965,211 .21 
ESAT ACME LS Tai US) es Rn 795,834.45 
Fair Practices and Antidiscrimination Fund..... 158,461.56 
CR ULC MEIC ste ta isso ai)sc si piheistns tips 9 0 eo 485,530.54 
PCGHEAUIOUMEUNG Tih lt ee ih cent hei pve ew ee bee 227,803.78 


TOTAL FUND RECEIPTS ....°........... $22,595 329.74 
Sale of investment securities: 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 


OME DECODERS cys elcegeie seb ec clnte ces 5,111,601.56 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 

urfogt Le fayeto ky GC ty Alte inn in 245,625.00 
ENCOUN by 1 LH G2 D0 2 ts 2 $27 952,556.30 


TANS ARAL Loe His a Stoo in ane purl an dap $31,804,378.93 
“Bfaaeuhii Tuber oT 0 Ge ae 6 ee nn $17,253,969.11 


International Strike Fund ...............0.005. 9,312,097.41 
IZ EMEUMOME NITE ears Seco eieltySlg sae sieyecs e's osieiecne > 918,543.65 
Fair Practices and Antidiscrimination Fund..... 181,032.70 
[DSH AN Lantie ge ih oo Ue ee ee a 575,595.50 
LCeREROOTBE GING WHat Chavnc slits sedvarda seqstinerd € osnisve 6 280,186.79 
TOTAL FUND DISBURSEMENTS ........ $28,521,425 .16 

Interest accrual on deposit with 
CTCMMILIOLL MPT Oh cate ice ee tele dis os bees 47.02 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ~............. $28,521 ,472.18 

CASH ON HAND—June 30, 1956 
December 31, 1956 .......... $ 3,282,906.75 
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craftsmen and white collar complaints were fore- 
shadowed by an earlier case. During World War II, 
dissatisfaction among the highly skilled tool and die 
craftsmen made itself felt. After a contract was 
signed, these craftsmen went out on _ strike—not 
against the employers but against their own union. 
They said the contract the UAW signed did not repre- 
sent their wishes. Through War Labor Board inter- 
cession, they won supplemental agreements that gave 
them much of what they wanted. Since that time, 
tool and die craftsmen have existed in the UAW as a 
union within a union. 

For other groups of skilled workers who still had 
little attention paid to their special problems, a new 
factor was added with the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. AFL craft unions now could and did move in to 
exploit dissatisfaction among these skilled craftsmen. 
They secured NLRB elections which split off these 
craft groups from the UAW unit; and the AFL craft 
unions became the skilled workers’ bargaining repre- 
sentatives. Since 1953 the number of such elections has 
greatly increased as the Eisenhower appointees on the 
NLRB have generally favored craft severance. 

As the debate at the UAW convention showed, the 
union’s leadership felt that NLRB craft severance 
elections were perhaps the greatest danger the union 
faced. They feel that the present procedure gives them 
“new and more effective tools and tactics” to defend 
the union against “raids by craft unions.” 

The UAW leaders also hope to get a second benefit 
from giving separate bargaining rights to craft and 
white collar groups. They feel that they can speak with 
greater appeal to the “tens of thousands of office work- 
ers, engineers and technicians” by giving them in 
effect a white collar union within an industrial union. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Prolonged IIlness-Absenteeism—This is the summary re- 
port of a study conducted among company employees 
from 1952 to 1955. The purpose of the study was to learn 
the frequency and severity of prolonged nonoccupational 
illness-absences and their relation to age, sex, occupation, 
length of service, type of industry, type of employee bene- 
fit plan, and geographic location. It also was designed to 
determine: (1) the types of disabilities causing prolonged 
absences (those of four weeks or more); (2) the cost of 
the absences with regard to wage loss and medical care; 
(3) how much of the cost is met by employee benefit plans 
and other types of insurance; and (4) the influences of 
such absences on the general economy. Although 145 re- 
porting units are represented in the summary, 372 com- 
panies actually participated. The difference results from 
combining groups of companies. For example, 160 retail 
establishments within one metropolitan area were con- 
sidered as one unit. Research Council for Economic Se- 
curity, Chicago, Illinois, 1957, 237 pp. $10. 


Labor Press Highlights 


HE RECENT PASSAGE of a “right-to-work” 

law in Indiana and the growing fear among labor 
leaders that more such laws may be passed as a result 
of the Senate labor racketeering hearings have had 
repercussions in the labor press. Many union news- 
papers have commented critically upon these state 
laws prohibiting union shop agreements under head- 
lines such as the following: “Labor Battling New 
Flood of State Wreck, Gag Laws” (The Machinist); 
“‘Wreck’ Laws Aim to Undermine Unions” (The 
AFL-CIO News); “The ‘Right’ To Destroy” (The 
Advance); and “Is Indiana Going Fascist?” (Inter- 
national Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Journal). 
(The states with right-to-work laws are shown on the 
accompanying map.) 

The Bible and Mr. Dooley became part of the at- 
tack. The Communications Workers’ CWA News is 
one of the union papers that quoted Finley Peter 
Dunne’s famous fictional character Mr. Dooley on the 
open shop. 


“*What’s all this that’s in the papers about the open 
shop?’ asked Mr. Hennessey. 

“Why, don’t ye know?’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘Really I’m 
surprised at yer ignorance, Hinnissey. What is the open 
shop? Sure, ’tis where they kape the doors open to accom- 
modate th’ constant stream av min comin in t’ take jobs 
cheaper than th’ min what has th’ jobs. ’Tis like this, 
Hinnissey: Suppose wan av these freeborn citizens is 
workin’ in an open shop fv th’ princely wages av wan 
large iron dollar a day av tin hour. Along comes anither 
son-av-agun and he sez t’ th’ boss, “Oi think Oi could 
handle th’ job nicely f’r ninety cints.” “Sure,” sez th’ boss, 
and th’ wan dollar man gets out into th’ crool woruld t’ 
exercise his inalienable roights as a freeborn American 
citizen an’ scab on some other poor devil. An’ so it goes 
on, Hinnissey. An’ who gits th’ benefit? Thrue, it saves 
th’ boss money, but he don’t care no more f’r money thin 
he does for his right eye. 

““Tt’s all principle wid him. He hates t’ see men robbed 
av their indipindence. They must have their indipindence, 
regardless av anything else.’ 

“ But,’ said Mr. Hennessey, ‘these open-shop min ye 
menshun say they are f’r unions if properly conducted.’ 

“Sure, said Mr. Dooley, ‘if properly conducted. An’ 
there we are: An’ how would they have thim conducted? 
No strikes, no rules, no contracts, no scales, harly iny 
wages, an’ dam few mimbers.’ ” 


The Denver Newspaper Guild’s bulletin, Quote, 


+See “Management and Union Policies in Collective Bargaining” 
p. 158 for a discussion of management’s views on the union shop. 


The Right-To-Work Drive 


paraphrased the Twenty-Third Psalm, with a version 
it called “The Free Riders Psalm.” This was reprinted 
by many union newspapers. 


“The dues paying member is my shepherd, 
I shall not want. 
He provideth me with days off and vacations, 
So that I may lie down in green pastures 
Beside-the still waters. 


“He restoreth my back pay. 
He guideth my welfare, without cost to me. 
I stray in the paths of the nonrighteous, 
For my money’s sake. 


“Yea, though I alibi and pay no dues 
From generation to generation, 
I fear no evil, for he protects me. 
The working conditions which he provides, 
They comfort me. 


“He anointeth my head with oil of seniority, 
The eight-hour day, holiday pay 
And job security. 
My cup runneth over with ingratitude. 


“Surely his goodness and loving kindness 
Shall follow me all the days of my life 
Without cost or responsibility to me. 

I shall dwell in his house forever, 
Eat at his table 
And let him pay all the bills.” 


Theologians were quoted, too. The American Fed- 
erationist published an article by Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary. Mr. Niebuhr states 
that “the so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws seek to intro- 
duce an outmoded and irrelevant individualism into 
the highly complex collective balances of power by 
which our society has gained both justice and eco- 
nomic health.” 

Union newspapers also interviewed Senators. 
Labor’s Daily described one such interview with the 
newly elected Senator from Idaho, Frank Church. 
The paper said Senator Church condemns right-to- 
work laws and claims that they “can only have the 
effect in time of eroding away of union organization, 
demoralizing those who support them.” 

Union editors themselves waxed bitter against these 
laws. An editorial in the Textile Challenger charged 
that this “is the most treacherous piece of legislation 
ever designed to keep the workers in bondage at the 
mercy of unscrupulous employers and antiunion 
politicians.” 
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Dave Beck in the International Teamster also dis- 
cussed these laws, particularly as related to the Senate 
| labor and management racketeering hearings. He 
_ claims that these right-to-work laws and the present 
| “propaganda drive” against unions will only lead to 
- labor strife. As to the work of the Senate committee, 
_he stated that the average worker wants “labor’s 
» house cleaned up wherever and whenever it needs 
' cleaning.” But he does not want the “House of Labor 
_ burned down on the pretext of ‘cleaning it up real 
_ good!’ . . . Sadly enough this seems to be the result 
arising from the committee’s work.” 

And to further answer the supporters of right-to- 
work laws, the AFL-CIO has published “Facts vs. 
Propaganda — The Truth About Right-To-Work 
Laws.” A summary of this pamphlet has appeared in 
The AFL-CIO News. It claims that the purpose of the 
laws is “to undermine trade unions” and that they 
provide no “work” nor any “rights.” Moreover, the 
| summary says, these laws interfere with the collective 
_ bargaining process and inject state governments into 
labor-management discussions. 

The publication notes that under the law the union 
has to represent all workers in the bargaining unit. 
To do so, it has to place all of “its strength and 
| finances at the service of all the wage and salary earn- 
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ers it represents.” This requires funds. “If the union 
under the law must represent all the workers—then it 
seems fair that all the workers should support the 
union by belonging to it.” 

Right-to-work laws, since they weaken unions, the 
paper comments, “weaken the economy of each com- 
munity.” The AFL-CIO denies that the union shop is 
undemocratic. Rather, it says, it is just one of the 
requirements for the job, like having a certain level of 
education or training. 


A New Union Proposed 


A new AFL-CIO nonferrous metal miners’ union has 
been called for by the federation’s Nonferrous Metals 
Council, reports Labor’s Daily. At present the domi- 
nant union in the field is the one expelled from the 
CIO for alleged communist domination—the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Attempts by the Steelworkers and federal union 
locals to take over Mine-Mill locals have usually 
failed. The reason for this according to the Non- 
ferrous Metal Council is that these miners do not 
want to join another existing union. The council 
passed a resolution that describes this feeling and its 
possible effect: 
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“Nonferrous metal miners have been a separate organi- 
zation or craft since their inception and therefore they 
desire to maintain their identity. . . . Unless a nonferrous 
metal miners charter is granted .. . the local metal trades 
councils of the Metal Trades Department in the non- 
ferrous metal mining industry will become extinct.” 


The council has also called for a common bargaining 
program. This program would include a common 
contract termination date, a 25-cent hourly pay in- 
crease, and increased sick leave, holidays, and vaca- 
tions. 

Labor’s Daily also reports that two top officials 
in the Mine-Mill union have declared that they will 
continue to try to bring their union back into the 
AFL-CIO. In response to the Nonferrous Metals 
Council recommendation that an independent union 
be chartered the Mine-Mill president and the secre- 
tary-treasurer stated: “The one purpose of such a 
charter is to preclude the pretense of the Steelworkers 
to this jurisdiction.” 

The Mine-Mill union claimed at its recent conven- 
tion that the Steelworkers are the main obstacle pre- 
venting the expelled union from returning to the AFL- 
CIO. President John Clark of the Mine-Mill union 
stated at the convention that a meeting between both 
unions had failed because the Steelworkers’ merger 
proposition “promised everything except an autono- 
mous nonferrous section.” Moreover, the Mine-Mill 
union official insists that the Steelworkers’ claim to 
jurisdiction over this field is unfounded. 


Glass Blowers Plan Merger of Glass Unions 


At the recent convention of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers Association, AFL-CIO, according to The AFL-CIO 
News, the delegates endorsed a resolution which 
stated that “only through complete consolidation” of 
the four international glass unions could the challenge 
of continuing mergers between glass corporations be 
met. The union gave its president, Lee W. Minton, 
the power to proceed with amalgamation talks, and it 
gave him further authority to suspend the constitution 
of the 115-year-old union and to call a special con- 
vention to approve a merger. 

Mr. Minton told the delegates that progress had 
been made in discussions with the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers, and that he believed nothing would 
stand in the way of an eventual merger among the 
four unions into one 150,000-member union. 

As a step in this direction, the Glass Blowers ap- 
proved a change in its name to the International 
Union of Glass Workers. 

The convention also took the following actions: it in- 
creased dues 50 cents a month; taxed members another 
25 cents a month for its first defense fund; called for 
an investigation of the possible harmful effects of 
fumes in glass plants; and it demanded contract im- 


provements that would correct job inequities, estab- |); 
lish “worthy” job classification programs, provide |) 
better welfare and pension programs, and bring about |), 
a shorter workweek. 
Apert A. Buum | 
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Canadian Labor Press Highlights 


Jurisdictional Battles 


Unions. affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- | 
gress can now call upon it to settle jurisdictional dis- | 
putes between themselves. But they are still facing | 
stiff competition for membership from certain unaffili- | 
ated international unions. One of the biggest battles |) 
is between the Steelworkers and the Mine, Mill and |, 
Smelter Workers—especially in northern uranium |) 
mines and other mining areas. | 

Recent Canadian editions of both unions’ journals | 
have devoted considerable space to the battle. Steel | 
Labor claims that “in Canada, over 20,000 mining, 
smelter and refinery workers have picked the Steel- | 
workers as the union of their choice.” Steel Labor goes | 
on to compare the rates paid in mines unionized by } 
them to rates in mines unionized by Mine-Mill. These! |, 
figures show the Steelworkers earning up to 15% + 
higher hourly rates. Referring to a particular area, j 
Steel Labor says, “Not content with refusing to co- } 
operate in the task of organizing the unorganized, j 
Mine-Mill officials openly sabotage and interfere with | 
the efforts of the Steelworkers to re-establish locals... | 
and to bring unionism to new mining areas....” 

The accusations of Mine-Mill (expelled in 1949 by 
the Canadian Congress of Labour for failure to dis- — 


} 


wins in the uranium mines, the Mine-Mill Herald — 
says, “Steel’s usual barrage of disruptive antiunion 
leaflets sank to the usual low level—including violent 


smears against members and leaders of the [Mine 
Mill] union.” And, “We wonder what the rank-and- 
file members of the United Steelworkers would say © 
if they saw paid officials of their organization out in 
front of polling places advising unorganized workers 
to vote against being members of a trade union. Yes, 
brothers, this happened... .” 

Other CLC affiliates are engaged in more localized 
battles. The International Chemical Workers Union ~ 
(AFL-CIO-CLC) was beaten in a Niagara Falls plant 
by the unaffiliated United Electrical Workers (also ex- — 
pelled from the CCL, in 1950, for failure to disprove 
communist domination). As reported by the UE 
Canadian News, this was the third consecutive year 
that the Chemical Union attempted to “raid” the UE ~ 
and lost. The UE further claimed that “the prestige 
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of President Claude Jodoin (of the Canadian Labour 
| Congress) suffered considerably as a result of his in- 
volvement in this raid.” Mr. Jodoin was photographed 
as he handed out leaflets supporting the Chemical 
Union, to the workers, and is reported to have said, 
| “Tt was good to be back organizing. I hope I helped.” 


| 


| Increased Mechanization vs. Jobs 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
" ginemen’s Magazine has published a diary of the 

events that preceded and succeeded the strike against 
) the Canadian Pacific Railroad early this year. (The 
cause of the strike was the company’s proposal to 
' drop the firemen-helpers from diesel engines in yard 
’ and freight service.) 
’ This diary was originally sent to 800 Canadian 
‘hewspaper writers and editors just before the first 
hearings of the Royal Commission, which was set up 
to solve the issue. In an introductory statement in the 
” press release, the union’s vice-president says, in part, 
’ “The Brotherhood wishes to emphasize that it has 
’ taken its position in support of the use of helpers in 
diesel freight and yard service because we feel that 
these employees have a basic contribution to make to 
the safety of the public and railway workers, to the 
efficiency of railway operation. . . . Our stand is gov- 
-erned neither by a spirit of selfishness nor by some 
stubborn desire to block technological progress. .. . 
Where it has been felt that the usefulness of certain 
jobs has disappeared, we did not fight to retain them. 
In fact, the introduction of diesel engines has already 
eliminated many engine crews and with them hun- 
dreds of job opportunities for our members. We recog- 
nize this as the inevitable result of further mechani- 
"zation... .” 
During the conciliation proceedings that preceded 
’ the strike, according to the firemen’s Magazine, the 
company had offered to absorb all firemen from the 
_ yard and freight service whose jobs were now consid- 
ered unnecessary. The union counterargued that some 
” 500 Canadian Pacific Railroad helpers would be either 
_ released or transferred to unspecified classifications, 
and that the remaining 2,500 firemen would have to 
' divide up the 350 daily employment opportunities that 
~ remained on passenger diesel runs. 

In contrast, technological improvements in the 
meat-packing industry in Canada have not yet caused 
| union concern over layoffs, for demand and employ- 
ment have remained high. In fact, the Canadian Pack- 
| inghouse Worker is starting a series of articles on new 
| methods and products in Canadian packing houses. 
| he first of these is an illustrated and detailed de- 
| scription of the “Can-Pak” system of dressing beef 
| on a moving rail. Job rating and rate changes in- 
| volved in such method changes are now subject to 
‘negotiation. The article also reports that an executive 
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of the company studied stated that “because of an ex- 
panding business, changes that reduced workers in 
one department assured their employment in another 
department. This has meant, so far, that the general 
employment level of the company has been main- 
tained and in fact increased slightly, rather than de- 
creased as might be supposed.” The article concludes 
that “Our union is not against technological change. 
. .. We want to see workers share in the benefits of 
increased production. .. . The more efficient and up-to- 
date a company is in its production methods, the 
more able it is to pay a decent wage... .” 


British Columbia's Natural Resources 


The United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, 
expelled from the Trades and Labour Congress in 1954 
for failure to disprove communist domination, is 
fighting on at least two fronts to protect its industry. 
One is the fight to save the Fraser River in British 
Columbia from power dams, which could ruin its sal- 
mon spawning grounds. The Fishermen, a newspaper 
“representing the organized fishermen and shorework- 
ers of B.C.,” reports Federal Fisheries Minister Sin- 
clair arguing against the proposed dam because of the 
existence of alternative dam sites on other streams, 
and the possibilities of power development from other 
sources—such as coal, oil, gas and atomic energy. 

Fishing interests may also clash with forest inter- 
ests in B.C. A spraying program has been planned to 
fight an outbreak of budworm in Vancouver Island’s 
forests, but an official of the fishermen’s union has 
warned that salmon will be killed from feeding on the 
poisoned bugs that fall into the streams. The official 
cites the destruction of young salmon and aquatic in- 
sects in New Brunswick last year when a similar for- 
est spraying program was carried out there. 


Antiunion Shop 


An unexpected attitude on the part of labor toward 
the union shop is displayed by a columnist in The 
Teleforum, official publication of the Canadian Tele- 
phone Employees Association. (This is a fully recog- 
nized independent union and a certified bargaining 
agent for Bell Telephone employees.) The columnist 
suggests that: “the union shop idea is a hangover 
from the bad old days when it was an organizing and 
bargaining tactic and a necessary defense against the 
union-busting tactics of the ‘bosses’... . A union shop 
clause today is not only union security—it means se- 
curity for a lazy, incompetent union leadership from 
the risk of going out and selling its policies to critical 
or apathetic members. .. . Having the right to join 
a union is something worth fighting for. Having to 
join is something worth fighting against.” 

Sumitey Mannine 
Canadian Office 


Significant Labor Statistics 
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Housing ee ira ass 2 Cau aerattoacwets 
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Employment Status! 
Civilian labor force.............4-.- 
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Wage Earners3 
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Production and related workers in mfg. 
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Average weekly hours 
Allimanufacturing®....calertesaiers «iscepes jee 
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Wondurable secs tice as see sciecasiaie 
Average hourly earnings 
Allimanufsebitrin gs ic. tscm-gisiere Sete: 
Durable Mots Neteeys.lae Cheete 
Nondurable tice sues aes La altaies 
Average weekly earnings 
Allimanufacturing 3%. te.c,< 1-41 ne pins 
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Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
All manufacturing.................. 
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Turnover Rates in Manufacturing2 
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Unit 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 


1953 dollars 
1947-1949 = 100 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


number 
number 
number 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
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103. 
100. 
105. 
101. 
107. 
106. 

96. 
118. 


66,746 
63,865 
5,434 
58,431 
2,882) 


1p 51,844|r 51,199|r 51,238 
p 16,898}r 16,922!r 16,937 
803)r 
p 2,796|\r 2,724|\r 2,719 
4,103\r 4,112 
p11,061)r 11,062)r 11,139 
p 2,309|\r 2,305|r 2,294 
p 5,962 
p 7,3893\r 7,349\r 7,315 


p 4,122 


p 13,048|r 13,084)r 13,117 
7,649\r 7,680\r 7,703 
5,399|r 5,404)r 5,414 


1 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with January, 1956, employment status figures 
reflect slightly modified definitions of employment and unemployment. 


2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


8 The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 
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quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from governmen 
social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1 


Percentage Chang) 


Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month) 


over over | 
Previous} Year {| 
Month Ago 


101.1} +0.1) +2.4 
97.0} —0.1} +3 
102.6} +0.4) +2 
99.44 +0.1) +1. 
105.1) —0.4) +2.) 
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0.3 0 —33. 
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Retail Prices Gain Slightly 


Beside the over-all look at prices, a closeup of the furnishings and equipment 
index traces the movements of its component parts since 1953 


ETAIL PRICES, according to Tux CoNnFERENCE 

Boarp’s consumer price index, rose a slight 
0.1% in March, 1957. The advance is the smallest of 
any month in the first quarter of this year. The all- 
items index for the United States now stands at 103.7 
(1953=100) , which is 0.1% above February and 2.6% 
above a year ago. 

The purchasing value of the March, 1957, dollar at 
96.4 cents (1953 dollar=100 cents) was 0.1 cent below 
the previous month and 2.5 cents below March, 1956. 

This month, price increases were reported for three 
of the five major commodity groups included in the 
index. Housing costs were up 0.4%; sundries were up 
0.3%, while apparel increased only 0.1%. The remain- 
ing two groups—food and transportation—registered 
declines of 0.1% and 0.4% respectively. 

Food prices have been unsteady during the first 
three months of 1957. This index was up in February 
but down in January and March. The drop in March 
was the result of substantial declines for dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs, and fruits and vegetables. The increases 
for meat, fish and poultry, and cereal and bakery prod- 
ucts did not balance the decreases. 

The dairy products and eggs index was down 0.8% 
as the prices of all its component items declined. Eggs 
dropped 3.0%, and were 9.0% below last year. De- 
clines were also reported for fresh milk and butter. 
The fruits and vegetable index dropped 0.6% as fresh 
vegetable prices fell more than 1%. Potatoes, lettuce 
and celery provided good buys for shoppers. Fresh 
fruits registered a small increase, with apples and 
bananas higher. Canned fruits and vegetables were up 
slightly, while their frozen counterparts reported 
declines. 

The meat, fish and poultry index, despite a 1.1% 
decline in beef prices, was slightly higher in March. 
Poultry—which had been a good buy throughout the 
last half of 1956 and in January of this year—was 
1.0% higher in March. Smaller increases were re- 
ported for pork and fish. Cereal and bakery products 
rose 0.4% with bread up 0.8%. The “other foods at 
home” group remained unchanged: fats and oils and 
sugar rose as coffee prices fell to balance the index. 

With the exception of rent, all parts of the housing 
index moved higher. Furnishings and equipment, 
household operations, and repair and improvement 
costs were each up 0.4%. Gas rates were up a slight 
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0.1% with electricity unchanged. Rents were steady 
over the month. 

Apparel costs rose slightly as fractional increases 
were reported for men’s and women’s clothing. Men’s 
suits and slacks for the spring season were slightly 
higher in price as most of the heavier clothing was 
cleared off the racks at reduced prices. Cotton goods 
advanced slightly. All groups of women’s apparel items 
were up fractionally. Higher fees for dry cleaning and 
shoe repair services were also reported. 

Transportation costs declined 0.4%, despite a 
modest increase in public transportation rates. Low- 
ered costs were the result of weaker prices for new 
and used automobiles. Higher costs for personal care, 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco, and newspapers sent 
sundries up 0.3%. 

Compared with a year ago, prices were higher for 
all commodity groups. Food cost 3.5% more; housing 
was up 2.5%; sundries rose 2.3%; and transportation 
increased 2.1%. Apparel prices registered the smallest 
increase with a rise of only 1.6%. 


THE COST OF HOUSEKEEPING 


Furnishings and equipment? prices, as illustrated 
in the chart on page 182, have shown considerable 
strength since September, 1956—at least compared to 
the weakness displayed since 1953. Despite minor 
dips, this index finally moved above its 1953 level in 
March, 1957. 

Before the ’56 upturn, furnishings and equipment 
prices had been fluctuating at a level slightly below 
where the index stood in 1953. In 1951, this index had 
reached an all-time high when a 12% gain was made 
in one year. This spurt followed the start of the 
Korean hostilities in June, 1950, when many dealers 
—expecting future shortages—stockpiled goods, es- 
pecially appliances. In 1950, manufacturers’ unit sales 
of refrigerators and ranges jumped 39% and 73% re- 
spectively; and sales to dealers were also increasing 
for all other types of appliances. It was this increase 
in dealer purchases that helped push the furnishings 
index to a new high of 105.7 during July, 1951. 

However, the expected shortages failed to mate- 
rialize as consumer demand did not expand enough to 


1JIncluded within the furnishings and equipment index are the 
following groups: furniture, floor coverings, household textiles, and 
heavy appliances. 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 
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HOUSING (continued) 


REBASED INDEXES 


TRANS- 
POR- Purchasing 
Furnish- Other TATION All Items Value of 
ings, Household Total Apparel Apparel (January | January, 
Equipment | Operations 1939=100) 1989 
Dollar 
1955 September........ 98.4 2 99.3 99.7 98.6 100.9 5 54.8 
Gictoperek 2c. 3. 2 98.7 4 99.4 99.6 98.7 101.3 .3 i 54.7 
November........ 98.9 5 99.3 99.7 98.4 102.9 3 9 54.7 
December........ 99.2 7 99.3 99.7 98.3 104.7 ¢ .0 4 54.5 
1955 AnnualfAverage 98.4 9 99.0 99.4 98.4 101.1 .0 99.7 2 54.9 
1956 January....:..... 99.3 0 99.3 99.8 98.0 105.8 pit 98.9 6 54.5 
Pebruary.... 263. 99.5 1 99.3 99.9 98.1 105.3 4 98.9 .6 54.5 
March! 0245. 462% 99.4 3 99.4 99.9 98.2 105.1 a. 98.9 .6 54.5 
Pri oe 99.3 2 99.6 100.1 98.3 104.4 Bit 99.0 Pt) 54.5 
Wigs ee tree eaes 99.1 ea 99.7 100.3 98.2 104.1 8 98.8 9 54.4 
sane S008, S8S01s 2 99.1 4 99.9 100.5 98.3 103.9 9 98.3 af 54,1 
BTS ae ee eee 99.0 8 100.0 100.7 98.2 104.0 2 97.9 4 53.9 
SURE ono se 2 or 98.9 .0 100.2 101.1 98.3 103.9 5 97.8 8 53.8 
September........ 99.3 6 100.3 101.6 98.2 104.1 Ags 97.6 a0 53.8 
Otopers Soe x 99.3 .6 100.5 101.7 98.3 104.1 .0 97.4 15 53.6 
November........ 99.5 fay 100.7 102.0 98.3 107.7 a) 96.9 aa 53.4 
December........ = 99.8 8 100.7 102.1 98.2 107.9 4 96.9 5 53.3 
1956 Annual?Average 99.3 8 100.0 100.8 98.2 105.0 2 98.1 A: 54.0 
1957 January.......... 99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 98.2 107.8 105.5 96.7 187.8 63.3 
February.......- = 100.0 104.8 100.9 102.3 98.4 107.7 105.8 96.5 188.2 biped | 
Marcy. <o5% - 2 100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 98.5 107.3 106.1 96.4 188.4 53.1 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1956* 
1953 = 100 
Year All Items Value ate Year All Items Veneate All Items Aneta Year AllItems | Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
BELLY. (eee 40.3 948.4 We IG25. os 67.8 147.5 54.8 gees oe | aS 'y 84.7 118.1 
IStse 2 40.0 250.0 |} 1926....... 68.3 146.4 57.2 174.8 || 1948....... 90.1 111.0 
IGA See 43.0 232.6 WHOCT 7. e228 66.9 149.5 55y7 VIDS NplOAS =. att 88.8 112.6 
BEL) Ye eee 51.3 194.9 || 1928....... 65.9 sE3 ws 55.0 181.8 ||| 1950....... 90.0 pe & Fae 
1O8S 922, sa 59.5 AGS AsO 2Os Autt 3 65.6 152.4 55.4 18055 |) 1951S se 97.0 103.1 
WO scree? 67.6 147.9 || 1930....... 63.4 157.7 58.3 PULESY || 1959... 25522 99.5 100.5 
SOCO SS ese 77.8 Ba 2G ae | a ee ra 57.0 175.4 64.5 45520 WAO9SS yee 2c 100.0 100.0 
hd ee pe 66.8 149:7 Wl 193222-5.-- 50.9 196.5 68.2 146.6 4} 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
1 Lo, A 63.6 15722 |) 193303. 49.0 204.1 69.1 gO”. a’ fa | 29s oe er 100.3 99.7 
: haem 65.4 162.9 || 1984 oe 51.8 193.1 70.2 142.5 || 1956....... 101.9 98.1 
(i 2 Pee 66.1 15123 93a et 53.6 186.6 74.9 133.5 


a tes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 
r Rev 


HOUSING 
Fuel, Power, Water 
Rent 

Total Gas Elec- 

tricity 

4 106.3 102.1 104.5 101.7 
ae 106.5 102.6 104.5 101.8 
.0 106.6 102.9 105.0 101.8 
ay | 106.8 103.2 105.3 101.8 
.8 106.1 102.7 105.2 101.4 
we 106.8 105.07} 108.97} 101.9 
.5 107.1 105.67} 108.97} 101.9 
aa 6 107.2 105.77; 108.97} 102.0 
4 .6 107.5 105.7r}| 109.17; 102.0 
6 .6 107.6 105.37} 109.17; 102.0 
3 ot 107.7 105.3r| 108.97; 102.0 
2& 8 107.9 103.9 106.0 102.0 
8 .0 108.0 104.0 106.1 102.0 
8 32] 108.1 104.3 106.5 102.0 
tb: 4 108.4 104.7 106.5 102.4 
af! .6 108.5 105.3 106.8 102.4 
io Ay 108.6 105.5 106.5 102.4 
2 9 107.8 105.07} 107.7r} 102.1 
104.5 108.7 107.8 109.5 102.2 

104.8 108.9 108.6 109.5 102.2 

105.2 108.9 108.7 109.6 102.2 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 
NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
1953 = 100 Changes 1953 = 100 Changes 
Feb. 1957 | Mar. 1956 Feb. 1957 | Mar. 1956 
Mar. 1957 | Feb. 1957 | Mar. 1956 to to Mar. 1957 | Feb. 1957 | Mar. 1956 to to 
Mar. 1957 | Mar. 1957 Mar. 1957 | Mar. 1957 
Chicago Los Angeles 

All Items............ 105.7 105.8 103.8 —0.1 +18 | AllItems.........5..: 103.9 103.9 99.7 0 +4.2 
[Roodcie. odtestan + ace 101.1 101.6 98.1 —0.5 +3.1 Rood cctels..453 be. 100.6 100.6 94.8 0 +6.1 
iHigusing eee <2 fen /<: « 110.0 109.7 107.8 +0.3 +2.0 Housing 5.3.8. 104.7 104.6 102.47) +0.1 +2.2 
Apparels. i 223.0 HOLSs} F010: |) 100.2] --0.2 | -F 1.0 Apparels fo aces: 101.3 | 101.2 98.9} +0.1] +2.4 
Transportation. .... 107.0 | 107.2 | 106.6 | -—0.2| +0.4 Transportation..... 107.7 | 108.1} 103.1} -—0.4] +4.5 
Sundries........... 107.9 107.9 106.7 0 +1.1 Sundries. « 243.35: 105.8 105.5 102.2 +0.3 +3.5 

Houston New York 

All Items......!...... 103.6 103.6 100.9 0 +97 | Aliitems:. ger chs 103.8 103.7 101.2 +0.1 +2.6 
BGG io cel hot 101.0 101.3 97.3 —0.3 +3.8 Hope cr. ts pss th 100.6 101.3 96.8 —0.7 +3.9 
Howsingss. cdc. 104.3 104.1 102.2 +0.2 +2.1 HIGUSI Ec mianee ees 105.4 104.7 103.3 +0.7 +2.0 
Apparelisiy.nes! 102.4 | 102.6 99.6 —0.2| +2.8 Apparelie. Ay. 99.4 99.1 98.3} 4+0.3| 41.1 
Transportation... .. 106.9 | 106.9 | 104.6 0 +2.2 Transportation. .... 116.2 | 116.9] 113.0] -0.6| +2.8 
Sundries*.. 0)... 26: 104.4 104.4 102.1 0 +2.3 DUNGEIES... score +2 8 te 105.0 103.8 102.7 +1.2 +2.2 

Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
1953 = 100 Changes 1953 = 100 Changes 
Dec. 1956 | Mar. 1956 Dec. 1956 | Mar. 1956 
Mar. 1957 | Dec. 1956 | Mar. 1956 to to Mar. 1957 | Dec. 1956 | Mar. 1956 to to 
Mar. 1957 | Mar. 1957 Mar. 1957 | Mar. 1957 
Atlanta Indianapolis 

IATL Ttemsuas saioseci so PELCTIS sees ns oe 103.5 103.0 100.5 +0.5 +3.0 
Hoods ete Lies MOSHE NR SAE 98.5 98.1 96.1 +0.4 +2.5 
Housman. as. Hogsin Sas! capes: 105.1 | 103.8 | 102.0] +1.3] +3.0 
Apparel i. y(63 id. of: Prag lap sis 3 101.4} 101.0 98.6 | +0.4 +2.8 
Transportation..... Transportation..... 107.6 | 109.7] 101.0] -—1.9] 46.5 
DUNdrIes es wh c= Sundries........... 106.7 105.2 105.5 +1.4 Soe oe 

Cleveland Kansas City 

AA Tams ee. AN Teens. hak. 103.5 | 103.8] 101.7| +0.2] +1.8 
Rood aye ares Food... . jaa eS 98.8 99.1 95.6 | —0.3| +3.3 
Housings dno aphcr Housingve. 2 sea nce 104.2 | 103.3 | 103.4 +0.9 +0.8 
Apparel..........: APPATEl sco ois sje Os 98.6 98.0 97.6 +0.6 +1.0 
Transportation... .. Transportation..... 106.0 | 107.3 | 104.1 —1.2} +1.8 
Sundries........... Sundtiessiets. es: 110.6 | 109.9) 109.0} +0.6] +1.5 

Denver Lansing 

All Ttemstan Oe hee: 103.4 100.9 +0.3 +2.8 | AllItems............ 104.1 104.0 101.4 +0.1 +2.7 
Hood! 4 Gie-eRieae:- 101.9 98.9 —0.9 +2.1 Roodict: Xo cae ba 101.3 102.1 99.6 —0.8 +1.7 
HI QUEING 3: Scr. | 103.4 101.9 +0.8 +2.3 IF OUSINS 5s dass 105.6 104.4 101.8 +1.1 +8.7 
Appareli-c ec. s ss: 99.6 99.1 +0.8 +1.3 APPA. es ieee 101.2 | 101.0 100.8 +0.2 +0.4 
Transportation..... 107.5 100.7 +0.1 +6.9 Transportation..... 107.6 108.7 103.4 —1.0 +4.1 
Sundries { stiec.:! « <,0~ 104.7 |. 103.3 |. +0.9 +2.2 Sundriesaisanossrc . 104.9 | 104.3} 102.6 +0.6 2.2 

Des Moines Milwaukee 

Allittems&e: S232! 103.9 101.6 +0.2 +2.5 | AllItems............ 102.2 101.8 100.0 +0.4 +2.2 
Mood wes. Ae. .Miiins 102.1 98.7 —0.4 +3.0 Rood. syaeceereaes 96.4 96.1 94.2 +0.3 +2.8 
Housings. y.0s:.- >: 101.9 | 100.8 +1.6 +2.7 HOUSING: «ci a50.2-¢ Shu 103.8 | 102.9 101.1 +0.9 +2.7 
i (ee 101.9| 99.2| —0.4| +9.8] Apparel........... 99.0] 98.7] 98.4] +0.3|] +0.6 
Transportation..... 110.9 107.2 —1.1 +2.3 Transportation..... 109.0 110.7 105.8 —-1.5 +3.0 
Sundries, (iiss... e+ 105.8 | 104.9} +0.5] +1.3 Sundries. 2.5: 5 104.8 | 104.2} 108.2} +0.6} +1.6 

Evansville Pittsburgh 

TN LG ST Be Sictrene Oe Alf Ttems::...7.amsack 103.6 103.1 100.7 +0.5 +2.9 
Boud Sree jsf ors Rood... 1. cd 99.9} 99.5] 95.9| +04] +4.2 
Housing........... ROusInE yor sees 105.8 | 104.7 | 103.4 +1.1 2.3 
Apparel esp thac::: - Apparel sere tec 104°9:| 102.9 | 101.6) --L.8'} --2°6 
Transportation..... Transportation..... 105.6 106.9 103.3 —1,2 +2.2 
Sundries, §f)22..2.". Sundries: 7.0 oe. 104.6 | 104.1 | 102.3 +0.5 | +2.2 
Huntington-Ashland Portland, Ore. 

All Items............ Allitems: o... the ee 103.2 | 102.7} 100.0} +0.5| +83.2 
Foods.eeotwl #2. Ee a Ae 99.6} 98.8] 95.6| +08] +4.2 
Housing. conde veka. Housing: )..6.. 008688 104.8 103.1 100.8 +1.6 +4.0 
Apparel... sco) sje..<'- Apparel gi... + srde 100.4 99.6 98.8} +0.8 | +1.6 
Transportation..... Transportation..... 103.0 | 105.38 101.6 —2.2 +1.4 
pS TLcited tee eae SUNGEIES Askar. ak! sos > 107.4 | 107.5 | 104.5 —0.1 +2.8 
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siphon off the heavy inventories. Consequently, prices 
started to fall in the latter part of 1951. By the end of 
1952, the index had reached a point 3% below the ’51 
peak, and it continued to move down through 1953 
and most of 1954. In the first quarter of 1955, a degree 
of stability was reached as higher prices for the fur- 
nishings component balanced the continued decline of 
appliances. 

The furnishings and equipment index is composed 
of four major groups, which do not always follow 
similar price trends. Since 1953, prices of heavy ap- 
pliances have declined almost continuously in contrast 
to the upward or mixed trends of floor coverings, 
furniture, and household textiles—the three other 
major groups in this index. Even after a slight rise this 
March, prices for heavy appliances were still 6% 
below the level of 1953. Fierce competition in the 
retail appliance field—which is reflected in discounting 
and price cutting practices—has been in large part 
responsible for the declining index. Only after June, 
1956, did the index start to recover some of the 
ground lost since 1951. 

In contrast to the declining prices of heavy appli- 
ances, the cost of floor coverings as a group has been 
rising. After some zigzag movements during 1954 and 
the first half of ’55, this index started up in September 
of that year, and has continued to advance ever since 
in response to higher prices for wool, viscose, and other 
raw materials used in the production of carpeting. The 
index was up 1.4% in the first quarter of 1957 and is 
now about 8% above its 1953 level. 


Furnishings and Equipment Index with 
Selected Subgroups 
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In contrast, household textiles traced a downward 
path during 1954 and early 1955. Lower prices for 
sheets and towels were reported. But in September of 
1955 there was a sharp reversal of the previous trend; 
and prices in December of that year were more than 
2% above June, 1955. This index advanced another 
1% during 1956 as higher prices for sheeting, curtains, 
and blankets led the rise. During the first quarter of. 
1957, there were continued increases, with prices up 
0.5%. 

The furniture index, which includes such items as — 
living-room and bedroom suites, and dinette sets, re- 
mained relatively steady during this period. After 
declining initially from the 1953 level, this index re- 
mained stable, without.much variation, from June, 
1954, to September, 1955. In December, 1955, there 
was a moderate climb to higher levels. And prices for 
many of the furniture items continued to move higher 
throughout 1956. However a slight leveling off occur- 
red during the first quarter of 1957. 


Harry S. DENNING 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Bargaining Policies 
(Continued from page 161) 


And many of them began to feel that the hands-off 
policy was insufficient in view of management’s right 
to express itself on union organizing drives. These 
firms believe that management should go to the em- 
ployee with its story. Schick, Incorporated, sent out 
such a statement to all its employees at a newly 
opened plant: 


“The employees of this company have the right to form 
or join a labor union if they so choose. They also have 
the right to refrain from forming or joining a union. We 
believe that both of these rights are in keeping with sound 
American principles. 

“The company has no desire to interfere with these 
rights in any way. And we will, of course, bargain in good 
faith with any union our people may choose. However, we 


feel that the choice should be made by our employees only ~ 


when they have a clear understanding of the whole 
situation. ... 


“Frankly, we think that after you get to know us well 
you will agree with us that we will never need a union 
at [our company] but, of course, that is a matter for you 
to decide. ... 


“Union organizers will undoubtedly try to come in and 
claim credit for these good jobs [at our plant]. That means 
that you will be asked to sign with some union. We sincere- 
ly hope that you will say to these organizers that you 
have not had enough experience with [our company] to be 
able to make up your mind.... 


“Let us have one thing very clear. Whether anyone 
joins a union or does not will never make any difference 
to the company as regards his job. Belonging to a union 
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eee tor staying out will never gain you advantage or hold you will take a long strike and, if necessary, close the plant 


back in any way....” 


A paper company tells all segments of its manage- 
ment what its policy on union organization is: 


“Tn those plants where a majority of the employees have 
chosen to be represented by a union, management will 
negotiate in good faith with that union and will live up to 
the letter and spirit of any collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Management should conduct its labor relations in 
such an exemplary manner that the employees and union 
representatives will do likewise. Employees and union 
representatives should also be expected to cooperate in 
establishing and maintaining the highest possible level 
of operating efficiency.” 


A glass company states that it will encourage the 
employees in its plant to participate in union activi- 
ties once a union is there: 

“Tt is our policy: 

“Tn those plants having unions, to recognize the union 
as the official representative of the production and mainte- 
nance employees, and as such to consider the union an 
integral part of our production efforts. 

“To encourage employees in those plants to participate 
in union activities in order that the union may accurately 
represent them. 

“To be fair and just in all our dealings with the union 
to the end that peace, harmony and cooperation will be 
maintained.” 


3. WAGE POLICIES 


Wages frequently are the subject of company policy 
statements. Typical of such statements is the follow- 
ing: “The company’s objective shall be to pay basic 
wage rates in line with those paid for similar work by 
comparable industries in the area where the plant is 
located. ..v.s.., 

Companies have gone far to support such a policy. 
One company, for example, took a strike rather than 
accede to the union’s demand that it pay automotive 
industry wage rates. The company said that “auto- 
motive wage rates are predicated on seasonal work, 
while we have year-round work. If we paid the auto- 
motive rates, we would no longer be competitive with 
the bulk of our own industry which is located on the 
West Coast and which does not deal with the same 
union.” 

A West Coast company had a similar problem. It 
was struck by the union at its eastern plant. The 
union demanded that the company drop its policy of 
paying area rates and instead pay the same scale in 
the East that it paid in California. The products made 
by the eastern plant are identical with those made 
in the West Coast plant. But the eastern plant’s com- 
petitors come from its immediate area and not from 
the West. The vice-president of the company claimed 
at the time of the strike: “If we accede to their de- 
mands and pay California rates, then our East Coast 
plant will be driven out of business within a year. We 
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because to break company policy and give in would 
mean that we would have to go out of business any- 
way.” 

In many cases, wages are determined on an industry 
basis rather than on an area basis (or both are com- 
bined) because the competition is industry-wide, 
throughout the country. For example, a wage policy 
states that the company will pay wages in line with 
“those paid for similar work by comparable industries 
with whom we compete in the sale of our products.” 

Another company expresses its policy on industry 
wage rates as follows: “We will not compromise in 
acceding to a demand for changes in wages and work- 
ing conditions which would exceed anything granted 
in the industry. .. .” 

An automobile company felt the need for such a 
wage policy when it discovered that its wage rates 
were well over those paid by the rest of the industry. 
It consequently negotiated lower rates, comparable 
with the rest of the industry, so that it could compete 
and live. 

In one locality, the union demanded an immediate 
reduction in hours and an increase in hourly pay. The 
pattern for that industry included a reduction in hours 
and an increase in pay to take place next year. The 
company refused to accede to the union’s demand and 
took a strike which eventually ended with manage- 
ment winning its point. 


Other Wage Policies 


Companies enunciate many other wage policies. 
One oil company feels strongly that it should have 
the power to “adjust salaries between the established 
minimum and maximum limits on the basis of demon- 
strated performance, with consideration for length 
of service.” 

An electrical company ties its wage policy in with 
its job evaluation plan. It says: “Salaries and wages 
shall be fair and equitable for the services rendered. 
Compensation for any job shall be set according to 
the company’s job evaluation plan with proper rela- 
tionship for all other jobs in the company and with 
due consideration for the salaries and wages paid for 
similar work in comparable companies in the com- 
munity.” 

The industrial relations executive of a utility com- 
pany with a similar policy feels this is essential be- 
cause of the large number of small scattered work 
groups which are required for his company. Without 
this flexibility, he says, inefficiency would result from 
the breakdown of jobs into a one-skill trade. 

Certain other wage policies are mentioned by com- 
panies. An aircraft concern states that it will oppose 
wage escalation and productivity clauses. A food 
company insists that it will oppose any arbitration of 
wage rates, incentives and hours of work. And a rail- 
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way equipment manufacturing company wants “to 
preserve intraplant and interplant differentials in 
wages.” Examination of these companies’ contracts 
proves that they have lived up to their principles. 


4, MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVE POLICIES 


Originally, in the employer-employee situation, 
management had all the rights. Then the law stepped 
in and limited some of them. The union contract lim- 
ited others. And although theoretically, the rights that 
remained were managements’, many executives found 
that these were also being whittled away. Some little 
thing a supervisor permitted as a favor would sud- 
denly become precedent for the entire plant or office. 
Or what had been an “exception” suddenly became 
a “right.” 

To prevent any further “giving away” in the day- 
to-day operation of the contract, a number of compa- 
nies adopted strongly worded statements of principles 
to guide their executives. The following policy state- 
ment calls for an end to expediency and avoidance of 
“deals” with the union: 


“The company believes that its prime responsibility to 


Excerpts from Multiplant Company's 
Statement of Bargaining Principles 


|. Introduction 


The goal of collective bargaining, like that of a 
complete industrial relations program, is the establish- 
ment of a sound and stable relationship between the 
company and its employees. This goal can be attained 
if those persons who are responsible for handling the 
company’s collective bargaining negotiations and rela- 
tionships with union committees and national officers 
follow definite and clear-cut principles and objectives 
as a consistent guide to them in preparing for, con- 
ducting and following up their negotiations. 

Although several of the company’s plants are not 
unionized, most if not all of the principles and objec- 
tives set forth are applicable to nonunion as well as 
unionized plants, since bad practices and procedures 
may become equally firmly established when uni- 
laterally followed in a plant. 


Il. Over-All Company Principles and Objectives 


Wage Rates. The company’s objective shall be to 
pay basic hourly wage rates in line with those paid 
for similar work by comparable industries in the area 
where the plant is located, and with regard for those 
paid for similar work by comparable industries with 
whom we compete in the sale of our products. 

It is also a company objective to maintain steady 
work with good pay and good working conditions, and 
an opportunity for promotion to better jobs. In return, 
the company must secure a good day’s work for a good 
day’s pay. 


its stockholders is to manage the company efficiently and 
in the best interests of such stockholders, consistent with 
recognized obligations to its customers, its employees and 
the general public. 

“To this end, it shall be the company’s policy to avoid 
sharing responsibility for operating its plants [mutual 
responsibility clauses] with the union involved. 

“As a further means of maintaining this position, it is 
the company’s policy to administer its labor agreements, 
on a day-to-day basis, in strict accordance with their 
provisions and not, through expediency or for other 


reasons, surrender rights which are not specifically con- | 


ceded in such written agreements.” 


The statement of principles governing management | 
prerogatives in some companies takes the form of | 


enumerating employer rights: 

“Management Rights. The company cannot properly 
carry out its managerial functions unless it retains those 
fundamental rights which are necessary to responsible 
business management. In general, these management 
rights include the determination of types of products to 
be manufactured; the location of plants; the scheduling 
of production; the determination of methods, processes, 
and means of manufacture; the direction of the working 
force, including the right to hire, suspend, transfer, pro- 
mote, discharge or discipline for just cause; to maintain 
discipline and efficiency of its employees; the right to 
furlough employees because of lack of work or other 
legitimate reasons; the determination of the size of the 
work crew and the individual work load; the setting of 
job rates through its evaluation system; and the establish- 
ing of incentive standards following its regular procedures.” 


Supervisors Are Management 


Many employers say supervisors are part of the 
management team and therefore refuse to deal with 
unions purporting to represent them. Employers have 
battled strongly against such foremen unions, and 
many have said that if their supervisors became part 
of the union team, management would lose about 
every remaining prerogative it had. 

One industry with a history of opposition to the 
unionization of foremen is coal mining. John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers put on a strong drive to organ- 
ize this group in 1944 and 1945, but the industry 
vigorously resisted. There were numerous work stop- 
pages over the issue, and ultimately a number of 
mines were seized by the Federal Government to in- 
sure full production. In 1946, when the government 
seized the entire industry in the course of a wage dis- 
pute, the Secretary of the Interior negotiated a wage 
contract with the union which contained the follow- 
ing provision: 

“With respect to questions affecting the employment 
and bargaining status of foremen, supervisors, technical 
and clerical workers employed in the bituminous mining 
industry, the Coal Mines Administrator will be guided by 


the provisions and procedure laid down by the National 
Labor Relations Board.” 
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Principles Governing the AFL-CIO as Stated in Article II of Its Constitution 


The objects and principles of this federation are: 


1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, 
hours and working conditions with due regard for the 
autonomy and integrity of affiliated unions. 


2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in extending 
the benefits of mutual assistance and collective bar- 
gaining to workers and to promote the organization of 
the unorganized into unions of their own choosing for 
their mutual aid, protection and advancement, giving 
recognition to the principle that both craft and indus- 
trial unions are appropriate, equal and necessary as 
methods of union organization. 

3. To affiliate national and international unions 
with this federation and to establish such unions; to 
form organizing committees and directly affiliated local 
unions and to secure their affiliation to appropriate na- 
tional and international unions affiliated with or char- 
tered by the federation; to establish, assist and pro- 
mote state and local central bodies composed of local 
unions of all affiliated organizations and directly affi- 
liated local unions; to establish and assist trade depart- 
ments composed of affiliated national and international 
unions and organizing committees. 

4. To encourage all workers without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin to share in the full bene- 
fits of union organization. 

5. To secure legislation which will safeguard and 
promote the principle of free collective bargaining, the 
rights of workers, farmers and consumers, and the 
security and welfare of all the people. 

6. To protect and strengthen our democratic institu- 
tions, to secure full recognition and enjoyment of the 
rights and liberties to which we are justly entitled, and 
to preserve and perpetuate the cherished traditions of 
our democracy. 


Under the Wagner Act, the NLRB eventually held 
that supervisors were “employees” within the intent 
of the National Labor Relations Act, and the Supreme 
Court in 1947 upheld this interpretation. The board 
directed that elections be held at several coal compa- 
nies so that supervisors could vote on representation. 
These elections were won by the United Clerical, 
Technical and Supervisory Employees of the Mining 
Industry (UCT), Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America. The Federal Government 
then negotiated contracts with the union covering 
these supervisors. However, a few months later, the 
Taft-Hartley Act became law, which provides that the 
term “employee” does not include “any individual 
employed as a supervisor.” 

On July 15, 1947, the officials of the UCT advised 
its membership that it would dissolve as of July 31, 
1947. Since then, there have been sporadic attempts 
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7. To give constructive aid in promoting the cause 
of peace and freedom in the world and to aid, assist 
and cooperate with free and democratic labor move- 
ments throughout the world. 

8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of each 
affiliated union in the organization to the end that 
each affiliate shall respect the established bargaining 
relationships of every other affiliate and that each 
affiliate shall refrain from raiding the established 
bargaining relationship of any other affiliate and at 
the same time to encourage the elimination of conflict- 
ing and duplicating organizations and jurisdictions 
through the process of agreement, merger, or other 
means, by voluntary agreement in consultation with 
the appropriate officials of the federation; to preserve, 
subject to the foregoing, the organizing jurisdiction of 
each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of union 
made goods and union services through the use of the 
union label and other symbols; to promote the labor 
press and other means of furthering the education of 
the labor movement. 

10. To protect the labor movement from any and 
all corrupt influences and from the undermining efforts 
of communist agencies and all others who are opposed 
to the basic principles of our democracy and free 
and democratic unionism. 

11. To safeguard the democratic character of the 
labor movement and to protect the autonomy of each 
affiliated national and international union. 

12. While preserving the independence of the labor 
movement from political control, to encourage workers 
to register and vote, to exercise their full rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and to perform their 
rightful part in the political life of the local, state and 
national communities. 


at unionization of mine supervisors by various fore- 
men’s unions. But these attempts have been countered 
with determined action, including dismissal of those 
responsible. 

A coal industry official puts it this way: The reli- 
ance of management in the coal mining industry on 
its supervisors is even greater than in other industries. 
Unless it has representatives with undivided alle- 
giance in the working sections, it would have no con- 
tact or control over its production employees. 
Therefore, this official continues, strong opposition to 
unionization of supervisors grows out of practical 
necessity, and the industry would, under no circum- 
stances, make any concession on unionization of 
supervisors. 

The Bituminous Mines’ contract now provides: “It 
is the intention of this agreement to reserve to man- 
agement, and except from this agreement, an adequate 
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force of supervisory employees to effectively conduct 
the safe and efficient operation of the mines. . . .” 

It also provides that “the union will not seek to 
organize or ask recognition for such excepted super- 
visory employees during the life of this contract.” 

The Ford Motor Company likewise strongly battled 
against attempts to unionize its foremen. Under the 
senior Henry Ford, the company signed a union con- 
tract with the Foremen’s Association of America. 
With the advent of Henry Ford II and after the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Ford Company 
refused to deal with the Foremen’s Association. A 
strike ensued which resulted in the defeat of the fore- 
men’s union. 


OTHER LABOR RELATIONS POLICIES 


The four general groupings of labor relations pol- 
icies described here—those on union security, union 
organizing, wages, and management prerogatives—are 
the most common. There are of course many more. 
They deal with promotions based on merit; promo- 
tions within the company; opposition to multiplant 
or industry-wide bargaining; bargaining only with 
reference to one’s own practices, not with reference to 
other companies’ practices; paying union officials 
for grievance time; length of contract; featherbedding; 
Christmas bonuses; the right to choose supervisors; 
and many other topics. All of these policies influence 
the nature of collective bargaining in the United 
States. 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Apert A. BLuMm 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Individual Pay Adjustments 
(Continued from page 157) 


with additional pay, but additional pay will not be con- 
sidered as a reward and it will not provide the incentive 
unless it is withheld when performance is not up to ex- 
pectations. This emphasizes the importance of a care- 
ful performance appraisal for the determination of that 
portion of the salary which is provided for merit purposes. 

“Whenever salary is not related to performance, it is the 
outstanding performer who is invariably penalized. This 
may easily result in the loss of the best qualified personnel 
or at least in the loss of an important motivating factor for 
those who are likely to have the greatest potential. 

“Distortion of performance appraisals for special salary 
considerations destroys the effectiveness of the appraisal 
for all other considerations as well. Such distortions are not 
justifiable since special salary considerations which can 
be justified can be made without distortion of the appraisal. 
Supervision has the responsibility for the control of salaries 
within policy and for the justification of exceptions due to 
special circumstances.” 


FREQUENCY OF ADJUSTMENTS 


Whether by merit, or automatically on a time basis, 
more than half of the 298 companies having rate 
ranges make adjustments at regular intervals of six or 
twelve months, either on a set date or on the basis 
of the individual hiring date. Approximately 37% 
of the companies (seventy-three manufacturing and 
thirty-seven nonmanufacturing) evaluate supervis- 
ors’ performance not more than once a year for 


merit increases. And 16% of the companies (forty | 


manufacturing and nine nonmanufacturing) review 
performance twice annually. The remaining 47% (103 
manufacturing and thirty-eight nonmanufacturing 
firms) follow the practice of giving increases at irregu- 
lar intervals. (See the table on page 156.) In this group 
are many companies that authorize department heads, 
division managers, superintendents, general foremen, 
etc. to initiate action for merit increases whenever 
they believe a supervisor’s performance warrants an 
adjustment. Other companies in the group set a mini- 
mum lapsed time between increases, with this factor 
varying according to salary groups or salary grades. 
The following are three examples of schedules used for 
timing increases: 


Company A—The normal rate range is expanded to in- 
clude a trainee rate for probationers and a super rate for em- 
ployees whose performance is excellent. The minimum lapse 
of time between merit increases is governed by current salary 
received and salary group. 


Minimum Time Between Adjustments 


Salary Rate Salary Salary Salary 
at Time of Groups Groups Groups 
Merit Review up to 6 6-12 12 and up 
Less than 3 months 6 months 6 months 


minimum rate 


Normal minimum 


rate to normal 6 months 8 months 10 months 
maximum rate 
Above normal 12 months 12 months 12 months 


maximum rate 


Company B—Rate ranges are divided into seven step 
rates. The minimum lapse of time between adjustments varies 
according to step rates and salary groups. Salary steps 1, 4 


and 7 indicate the minimum, standard and maximum rates 


respectively. And steps 2, 3, 5 and 6 are intermediate steps. 
Salary Steps 


Lto2),2\to.3 3 to4 4to5 5to6 6to7 
Salary ——————— 
Groups Minimum Time Between Adjustments, in Months 
ig he dead a 1-3 3-6 3-6 6-12 12-18 15-18 
(ili eer 1-3 3-6 3-6 6-12 12-18 15-18 
TOW Ra aus 1-3 3-6 3-6 6-12 12-18 15-18 
LEY Sino mele 3 3-6 6-9 6-12 12-18 15-18 
IV. recretes 3 3-6 6-9 6-12 12-18 15-18 
EV, ise tastiest 3-6 6-9 6-12 12-18 15-18 
VES Ricans 3-6 6-9 6-12 6-12 12-18 15-18 
V Pie rarest. 6-9 6-12 9-12 12-18 15-18 


Company C—The minimum lapse of time between ad- 
justments is based on the actual salary currently received. 
While this company groups job classifications into salary 
grades, timing of adjustments is not geared directly to the 
salary grades. 
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Minimum Time 


Current Salary Rate Between Adjustments 


Up to and including $60 weekly............... 6 months 
SOO-GINtGISZO WEEKLY vis es ciesom'sicine'ecise eet signe s aie 
DV OSOM OLDE: WEEK Y:s lacie vj0jcis os tice d eisteciee nenne ges 
SOOO L AGO SOO WEEKLY: 5 cis s/o v0 vc cde gy viticecisieceles ee: 
$90.01 weekly to $216.67 semimonthly.......... Ole <5 
$216.68 to $243.75 semimonthly.............005 1 Uhr 
$243.76 to $270.84 semimonthly.............-6+ 12) 
$270.85 and up semimonthly.............20+... i a 


CEILINGS ON INCREASES 


Placing time limits on the frequency of adjustments 
indirectly serves as a form of cost control. However, 
forty-three of the companies surveyed (thirty manu- 
facturing and thirteen nonmanufacturing) impose 
more direct controls on salary costs. They place a ceil- 
ing on the amount of adjustment allowed during any 
one merit review period. As mentioned previously, 
these limitations vary from a low of 5% to a high of 
10%. A few companies in the sample allow a maximum 
of 5% of current salary when increases are more fre- 
quent than one a year. The companies that impose 
ceilings on periodic increases are listed according to 
industrial classification in the table on page 156. The 
following are excerpts taken from company reports 
describing the practices followed in restricting the size 
of increases: 


“Periodic merit increases normally of 10% and normally 
not more often than one increase per year.” Electrical Equip- 
ment Company 


“We give periodic merit increases. The frequency of in- 
creases varies. The first and second increases are granted to 
qualifying supervisors twelve months and twenty-four months 
after date of employment. The third adjustment is made 
forty-two months after date of employment and every 
eighteen months thereafter. Salary increases given with pro- 
motions have an effect on timing of merit increases. When- 
ever supervisors receive promotional increases, they are not 
eligible for merit increases until fifteen months after such 
promotional] increases. Merit increases are granted as recog- 
nition of above-average or outstanding performance. Merit 
increases do not exceed 10% of current salary, except that 
the amount is raised to the next higher multiple of $5.” 
Petroleum Products Company 


“All salary increases are on an annual first-of-the-year 
merit basis with 5% to 10% being the normal amount of in- 
crease. A minor exception is an occasional salary adjustment 
for individual supervisors when an hourly rate increase re- 
sults in an unsatisfactory earnings differential for those su- 
pervisors whose salary is too close to the minimum of the 
salary range.” Pharmaceutical Products Company 


“Our salary ranges are made up of starting, standard, mid- 
point and maximum rates. Movement from starting to stand- 
ard rate is semi-automatic (contingent on job progress) over 
an eighteen-month period. It is rare that individuals do not 
qualify for the standard rate within this time. Adjustments 
beyond standard rate are on a merit basis only. Increases 
are limited to not more than 5% of the midpoint rate of the 
range.” Flat Glass Products Company 
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“Our increases are based on periodic merit reviews at 
irregular intervals. Normally, not more than one increase is 
given during a twelve-month period. The total of any one 
increase may not exceed 10% of annual salary.” Air Trans- 
portation Company 


“Department heads are responsible for seeing that merit 
increases are granted but solely on the basis of individual 
ability and merit. Supervisors receive increases within the 
salary range for their performance since the last review. Per- 
formance is rated annually on the anniversary date of em- 
ployment. Increases are not permitted to exceed 10% 
rounded off to the nearest $5. Merit increases beyond the 
midpoint of the salary range are granted only when job per- 
formance is above standard. Key points of our merit provi- 
sions are: (1) All supervisors are reviewed at specified times; 
(2) Outstanding supervisors should advance to upper half 
of salary range; (3) Average supervisors should not go be- 
yond the midpoint of the salary range; and (4) Supervisors 
who only get by should receive no salary adjustments.” 
Chemical Manufacturing Company 


OVER-ALL SALARY CONTROL 


Company practices of imposing limits on the fre- 
quency of merit adjustments and ceilings on the 
amount of increases, at best, serve only as a means of 
controlling individual salary costs. However, salary 
administrators are always interested in methods of 
control over total salary costs. And they feel that this 
function of contro] is best served by budgeting the 
total annual costs of merit increases. Such company 
budgets vary from 3% to 5% of the salary payroll.t 
The practice is more prevalent in large multiplant 
companies that delegate day-to-day salary administra- 
tion to the “local management.” Small companies do 
not consider over-all merit increase budgets neces- 
sary for control over salary costs. And some large 
companies also feel no need for such annual budgets 
because of their effective salary administration prac- 
tices and cooperation between the personnel depart- 
ment and division managers on salary matters. 

It is apparent that annual merit increase budgets 
of 8% to 5% bring into sharp focus the importance of 
rewarding only deserving personnel. For example, a 
company that allows a maximum of 10% would find it 
impossible to grant all supervisors such an increase 
every year and still remain within the fixed budget. 
And the situation becomes more acute in those com- 
panies granting increases more often than once a year, 
since merit increase budgets are usually projected for 
a calendar year. This is one of the reasons companies 
want a well-defined performance appraisal program. 
It is the basis for determining which supervisors, by 
virtue of their performance on the job, shall share in 
the fund budgeted for merit increases. 


Nicnotas L. A. Marruccr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


+See “Budgetary Controls for Merit Increases,” Management 
Record, June, 1955, p. 227. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 


Company and Union(s) 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Blockson Chemical Co. 
Joliet, Il. 
Chemical Workers, AFL-CIO 


Celanese Corporation of America 


Narrows, Va. 
District 50, UMW A, ind. 


Rohm & Haas Company 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Glass and Ceramic Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


Communications 


American Cable & Radio Corp. 
Continental United States and 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Communications Workers, AF L- 


CIO—WE 
No union—S 


Bell Telephone Company 
State of Pennsylvania 


Federation of Telephone Workers 


of Pennsylvania, ind. 


Construction 


Associated General Contractors 


Statewide Minnesota 


Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO 


Electrical Machinery 


American Meter Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


Minneapolis-Moline Co. 


Minneapolis & Hopkins, Minn. 


UAW, AFL-CIO 


Fabricated Metal Products 


American Hardware Corp. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Machinists, Pattern Makers, both 


AFL-CIO—WE 
No union—S 


Sargent & Company 
New Haven, Conn. 
UE, ind. 


Approximate 
No. and Type 


Affected;* 
Effective Date 


469 WE 
1-15-57 


1,700 WE 
2-10-57 


1,453 WE 
2-11-57 


1,350 WE 
1-2-57 
400 S 
2-2-57 


11,549 WE 
2-10-57 


5,000 WE 
1-31-57 


140 WE 
1-1-57 


3,000 WE 
1-28-57 


2,200 WE 
2-25-57 
600 S 


1,400 WE 
3-4-57 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.11 per hr., add’l $.08 per 
hr. av. 11-1-57 


$.10 per hr. 


4.25% in lieu of 3% de- 
ferred increase 


$5 per wk.—_ WE & S 


Min. rated employees $4 
per wk.; intermed. rated 
$2.50 to $4; max. rated $3 to 
$5 


$.12 to $.15 per hr. plus $.08 
in some districts; add’] $.12 
to $.15 per hr. plus $.07 per 
hr. in 1958; add’l $.12 to 
$.15 per hr. 1959 


$.06 per hr. 


$.06 per hr. plus $.01 job 
inequity 


4% WE &S 


$.07 per hr. 
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Fringe Benefits** 


(1) 7th paid hol. 

(2) 4 wks.’ vacation after 
25 yrs. 

(3) Shift premium increased 

(4) 1.5 times pay for Satur- 
days worked if no Sun- 
day work — 

(5) Cost of living escalator 
provision 


n.d. 


None 


Noncontributory hospital 
and surgical benefits—WE 
&S 


None 


None 


None 


Improved pension plan 


Y hol. Christmas Eve— 
WE &S 


Increased company contri- 
bution to Blue Cross 


15, 1957 


Remarks 


Contract expired 10-31-56. 
On strike from 11-1-56 to 
1-14-57. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expiration. — 


Contract term 8 yrs. Wage 
reopenings 2-13-58 & 2-13-59 


Voluntary wage review on 
part of company. Contract 
expires 2-27-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 17 mos. 


Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 15 mos. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 3 yrs. 


First contract. Contractterm ~ | 


1 yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 12-1-57 


Result of wage reopening. 
We expires 3-1-58— 


Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Company and Union(s) 


‘ood and Allied Products 

| American Sugar Refining Co. 

| Boston, Mass. 

| Local Industrial Union, AFL-CIO 


Hi 


Rival Packing Company 
| Chicago, Ill. 
Retail, Wholesale & Department 
| Store Union, AFL-CIO 


| 


; Machinery (except Electrical) 
| ig Machinery and Chemical 


rp. 
_ Indianapolis, Ind. 
| Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Drdnance 

| Boeing Airplane Co. 

‘Field Test Unit 
Melbourne, Fla. 

| Machinists, AFL-CIO 


*aper and Allied Products 

_ Fis-Tex Insulating Board, Inc. 
St. Helena, Ore. 

Carpenters and Joiners, AFL-CIO 


| Wilson-Jones Company 
| _ New York, N. Y. 
| Paperworkers, AFL-CIO 


| oe Products 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
| _ Whiting, Ind. 
i Petroleum Workers, ind. 


bhimary Metal Products 
| Ampco Metal, Inc. 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 


| UAW, AFL-CIO 


MAY, 1957_ 


fs 


Approximate 
o. and Type 
of Employees 
Affected;* 
Effective Date 


600 WE 
1-1-57 


92 WE 
1-1-57 
(signed 2-26-57) 


235 WE 
2-18-57 


200 WE 
1-17-57 


175 WE 
1-9-57 


1,200 WE 
1-1-57 


5,945 WE 
1005 
2-8-57 


400 WE 
3-1-57 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


6% ($.12 per hr. min., $.145 
per hr. max.) 


$.075 per hr., add’l $.015 
per hr. 7-1-57, and $.01 per 
hr. 10-1-57 


4% ($.08 per hr. av.) 


$.075 to $.18 per hr., add’l 
$.07 per hr. 1958 


No increase 


5% ($.08 per hr. min.) 


4% general 


$.10 per hr. general 
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Fringe Benefits** 


(1) Improved _ hospitaliza- 
tion plan 

(2) Shift premium increased 
to $.12 from $.10 on 3rd 
shift 

(3) 2 wks.’ vacation after 3 
yrs.’ service (was 5 yrs.) 


Y% hol. 


Jury duty pay 


None 


None 


(1) 8th paid hol. 

(2) 4 wks.’ vacation after 
20 yrs.’ service 

(3) 2.5 times pay for hols. 
worked 

(4) Maintenance of rate 
guarantee under speci- 
fied conditions 

(5) Progression 
ments effected 


realign- 


(1) Liberalized pension plan 
including vesting rights 
after age 40 and 10 yrs.’ 
service, $100 disability 
before Social Security 
(age 50) and $50 there- 
after 

(2) 7th paid hol. 

(8) Liberalized insurance: 
$4,000 group life; $40 
per wk. sick and acci- 
dent; improved surgical 
and diagnostic benefits 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1957—Continued 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 2-18-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 20 mos. 


First contract. Contract term 
844 yrs. Wage reopening 
7-1-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 
Wage reopening 3-8-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 
Wage reopening on economic 
items 3-1-58 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1957—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Public Utilities 


Columbus and Southern Ohio 
Electric Co. 

Columbus, Ohio 
IBEW, AFL-CIO 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. 
Motor Coach Employees, AFL-CIO 


Real Estate 
Minneapolis Association of 


Building Owners & Managers, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Building Service Employees, 
AFL-CIO 


Stone, Clay and Glass 

Corning Glass Works 
Charleroi, Pa. 

Glass and Ceramic Workers, 

AFL-CIO 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Glass and Ceramic Workers, 

AFL-CIO 


T. L. Smith Company 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Allied Industrial Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


Stetson China Company 
Lincoln, Ml. 

Potters, AFL-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


Textile Mill Products 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 


Glenoit Mills 
Janesville, Wis. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 


Loomweave Corporation 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Textile Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


Strong, Hewat Co. 
Clarksburg and North Adams, 
Mass. 

Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 


Approximate 
No. and Type 
of Employees 
ected;* 
Effective Date 


1,252 WE 
3-1-57 


173 WE 
2-1-57 


925 WE 
3-1-57 


775 WE 
12-23-56 
(signed 1-23-57) 


90 WE 
2-22-57 


274 WE 
2-18-57 


950 WE 
1-15-57 
50S 


1,400 WE 
3-17-57 


125 WE 
12-1-56 
(signed 3-4-57) : 


235 WE 
3-1-57 
40S 


175 WE 
4-30-57 


Amount of 
Adjustment 
5.9% 
$.08 per hr. 


(1) $.09 per hr., 
per hr. 1958—janitors, 
male elev. operators, 
watchmen and window 
washers 

(2) $.05 per hr., add’l $.05 
per hr. 1958—female 
elev. operators and jani- 
tresses 

(3) $.11 per hr., add’l $.10 
per hr. 1958—repair- 
men, helpers, mechanics 
and technicians 


$.12 per hr. av. 


$8.75 per mo. applied to 
rate ranges 


$.11 per hr. min. 


10%—WE & S 


$.10 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. to men 
$.07 per hr. to women 


$.10 per hr. to hourly 
workers; 6% to piecework- 
ers—WE. Merit and service 
increases according to salary 
ranges—S 


None 
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add'l $.08 | 


Fringe Benefits** 


None 


Improved group life and 
hospital medical plans eff. 
7-1-57 


Liberalized vacations: 15 
days after 12 yrs. (formerly 
after 15) 


(1) 7th paid hol. (New 
Year’s day) 
(2) 4 wks.’ vacation after 


25 yrs. 


Salary progression system 
substituted for merit in- 
creases 


3 wks.’ 
yrs. 


vacation after 10 


(1) Welfare Plan 50% com- 
pany-paid—WE &§ 
(2) 3 paid hols —WE only 


None 


Liberalized health and 
accident benefits: Daily 
hosp. benefits increased 
to $12 from $8; special 
hosp. service fees in- 
creased to $120 from 
$80; max. surgical ex- 
penses increased to $250 
from $200—WE & S 


None 


MANAGEMENT RECORD! 


Remarks 


Result of wage reopening. | | 
Contract expires 3-1-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- jj, 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. |) 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract term 3 yrs. Con- | 
tract expires 1958 q 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. | 
Wage recpening on wage | 
rates only 1-1-58 } 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. | 
Tandem adj.—S 


| 


Result of contract expira< / 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. “4 
Wage reopening 3-19-58 


| 
) 


Result of wage reopening. | 
Contract expires 4-58 


a 
rh 


hk 
i 
i 
i 


Result of contract expira- a 
tion. Contract term 1 yr.— | 
WE 4 


Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expira- a 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. j 


nternational Longshoremen’s 
{ssn., ind. 


‘rans World Airlines, Inc. 
Nationwide 
lir Line Pilots, AFL-CIO 


micals and Allied Products 


terling Drug Manufacturing Ltd. 
_ |) Windsor, Ont. 

“il, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
“BEC 


il ficated Metal Producis 


Wiacara Falls, Ont. 
lachinists, CLC 


chinery (except Electrical) 


eelworkers, CLC—WE 
lice Employees, CLC—S 


2w Calumet Mines, Limited 


Calumet Island, Que. 
re Mill and Smelter Workers, 


Y, 1957 


(signed 2-18-57) 


1,600 WE 
2-1-57 


225 WE 
2-4-57 


290 WE 
12-1-56 
(signed 3-15-57) 


(1) $30 retroactive pay 

(2) $.08 per hr. general, 
add’l $.08 per hr. 10- 
20-57 

(3) Classification adjs. 


$.08 per hr., add’l $.07 in 
1957 and 1958 


$.15 per hr. 


4%, add’l 8% 
1-1-58 


$.12 per hr. on base rate— 
WE 
4%—S 


$.03 per hr. 
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(2) $.05 per hr. increase in 
employer contribution 
to welfare fund 

(3) 3. wks.’ vacation to 
specified employees 

(4) 5 add’l hols. over con- 
tract period 


(1) Increased vacation after 
12 yrs. 

(2) Pay for ground duty 
time 

(3) Add’l trip expenses 

(4) Pay for excessive time 
away from home 


CANADIAN ADJUSTMENTS 


Liberalized vacation 


Noncontributory pension 
plan: $40 per mo. after 25 
yrs. service for male em- 
ployees at age 70 and fe 
male employees at 65; or 
2% of earnings for less than 
25 yrs.’ service 


None 


(1) Shift premium increased 
$.01 per hr. 
(2) 8th paid hol. 


2 add’ paid hols. 


Add’l paid hol. (Good Fri- 
day) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1957—Continued 


eee 
of Employees 
Affected;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
insportation 
Capital Airlines 2,831 WE &S $25 per mo. None Result of wage reopening. 
| Eastern United States 12-1-56 Contract expires 1-1-58 
Railway Clerks, AFL-CIO (signed 2-14-57) 
Marine Towing & Transportation 3,400 WE 11% Increased company contri- Result of contract expira- 
Employers Assn. 2-1-57 butions to pension and in- tion. Contract term 4 yrs. 
3, New York, N. Y. (signed 3-8-57) surance funds Wage reopening 2-1-59 
Vational Maritime Union, 
4FL-CIO 
National Airlines 1,000 WE $.17 per hr. av. 3 wks.’ vacation after 12 Result of wage reopening. 
Eastern United States 10-1-56 yrs. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO (signed 2-6-57) 
Yew York Shipping Assn., Inc. 25,000 WE $.18 per hr., add’] $.07 in (1) Cost of living adjust- Result of contract expira- 
¥\ New York, N. Y. 10-1-56 1957 and 1958 ment clause tion. Contract term 8 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 18 mos. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 20 mos. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 3 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 
Wage reopening after 6 mos. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. 
Wage reopening contingent 
upon zine market price 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1957—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Paper and Allied Products 
Irving Pulp & Paper Co., Limited 
Lancaster, N. B. 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, CLC 


Martin Paper Products, Limited 
St. Boniface, Man. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 

Workers, CLC 


Petroleum Products 
Husky Oil & Refining Limited 
Fort William, Ont. 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, CLC 


Public Utilities 
Newfoundland Light and 
Power Co. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 
IBEW, CLC 


Provincial Gas Company, Limited 
Welland, Niagara Falls, and 
Fort Erie, Ont. 

UE, ind. 


Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Canada Limited 
New Toronto and 
Bowmanville, Ont. 
Rubber Workers, CLC 


Mansfield Rubber Company 
Limited 

Barrie, Ont. 
Rubber Workers, CLC 


Services 

Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
Ottawa, Toronto, and Windsor, 
Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Halifax, 
N. S.; St. John’s, Nfld.; Van- 
couver, B. C.; and Winnipeg, 
Man. 

American Newspaper Guild, CLC 


Transportation 
Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
Assn. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Railway Clerks, CLC 


Transportation Equipment 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Limited 

Toronto and Weston, Ont. 
UAW, CLC 


Approximate 
o. and Type 

of Employees 
Affected;* 

Effective Date 


200 WE 
12-1-56 


60 WE 
3-1-57 


70 WE 
3-16-57 


84 WE &S 
2-1-57 


75 WE 
3-1-57 


2,500 WE 
2-20-57 


100 WE 
2-17-57 


1158 
6-1-56 
(signed 4-4-57) 


1,200 WE 
1-1-57 


300 WE 
1-13-57 
(signed 2-25-57) 


*WE, wage earner; S, salaried personnel; 7.a., not available. 
**Fringe benefits include all benefits received by workers at a:cost to employers. 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


10% 


$.05 per hr., add’l $.05 per 
hr. 3-1-58 


8% (rate adjustments) 


7% 


$.05 per hr., add’l $.07 per 
hr. 3-1-58 


$.06 per hr. general 


4% and 5%, add’1 4% 8-57 


4%, add’l 4% 6-1-57 


$.09 per hr., add’l $.07 per 
hr. plus cost of living bonus 
in 1958 


$.04 per hr., add’l $.02 per 
hr. 7-14-57, add’l $.06 per 
hr. 1-12-58 
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Fringe Benefits** 


2 wks.’ vacation after 3 
yrs. (formerly after 5 yrs.) 


(1) 9th paid hol. 
(2) 3 days’ funeral leave pay 


None 


(1) Workday reduced to 8 


hrs. from 8% with 
maintenance of take- 
home pay 


(2) 3 wks.’ vacation after 


15 yrs. 

(8) 2% hrs.’ min. pay on 
special call-out after 
completion of workday 


(1) 4 wks.’ vacation after 
25 yrs. 

(2) Shift premium increased 
to $.08 and $.10 per hr. 
from $.05 and $.07 

(3) $.005 job inequities 

(4) SUB plan 

(5) 3 days’ funeral leave pay 


n.d. 


None 


(1) 2 days’ funeral leave pay 

(2) Liberalized insurance 
plan: medical and diag- 
nostic care at reduced 
premiums 


Remarks 


Result of contract expi 
tion. Contract term 16 m 


Result of contract expi a 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. — 


Result of contract expi 
tion. Contract term 2 
Wage reopening 3-16-58 


‘ 


Result of contract revision|) 
Contract term 1 yr. 


Result of contract expi ral f 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. | 


q 


Result of contract expir 
tion. Contract term 1 yr. | 


First contract. Contract 
1 yr. 


Result of contract expil 
tion. Contract expires 5- 
58 


Result of contract expira‘|) 
tion. Contract term 2 yrs. |) 


f 


Result of contract exp’ 
tion. Contract term 22 mr 


Studies in Business Policy 


. 82—Operations Research 

. 81—Company Insurance Administration 

. 80—Public Relations in Industry 

. 79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

. 78—Industrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 

. 77/—Forecasting in Industry 

. 76—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 

. 14—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

. 73—Company-Sponsored Foundations 

. 12—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
. 71—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower Marketing Costs 

. 70—Industrial Security:—II1. Theft Control Procedures 

. 69—New Product Development :—I11. Marketing New Products 
. 68—Company Tax Administration 

. 67/—Executive Expense Accounts 

. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

. 65—Managing Company Airplanes 

. 64—Industrial Security:—I1. Plant Guard Handbook 

. 63—The Corporate Directorship 

. 62—Controlling Capital Expenditures 

. 61—Techniques of Plant Location 

. 60—Industrial Security:—I. Combating Subversion and Sabotage 
. 59—Trends in Industrial Location 

. 58—Budgeting Expenses in Small Companies 

. 57—New Product Development :—I1. Research and Engineering 
. 56—The Duties of Financial Executives 

. 55—Protecting Personnel in Wartime 

. 54—Getting Defense Contracts 

. 53—Damage Control in Wartime 

. 52—Measuring Dealer and Consumer Inventories 

. 51—Protecting Records in Wartime 

. 50—Military Inspection in Industry 


In the April Business Record 


Canadian Investment Slowdown—The pace of investment has been so rapid 
in Canada that “the projected rate of total capital outlays for 1957 was 
virtually achieved by the last quarter of 1956.’ The present slowdown may 
be, of course, only a breather: “in no year (except 1947) in the past decade 
has new capital expenditure been below 20% of the country’s gross national 
product.” 


Top 200 Trade Firms—Which trade corporations gained or slipped in 1955 from 
their standing of the year before? What companies for the first time joined 
the first hundred in sales, or the first 200? Tables show the companies 
by sales ranking and by type of business—food chains, chains other than 
food, mail-order houses, department and specialty stores, and wholesale and 
jobbing. 


Local Government Revenues—Taxing emphasis has shifted among local govern- 
ment units. Sales, income and nontax sources of income have been encroach- 
ing on property taxes which used to be the main reliance of local taxing units. 
These local units are spending more than formerly, their rate of revenue 
increase being four times that of the Federal Government from 1953 to 1956. 


Rising Costs Curb Profit Margins—Company executives reporting to the Board 
' reveal that in many instances profit margins were caught in a vise in 1956 
" and that some of these shrunken margins are growing smaller in 1957. Many 
companies that hope to maintain or exceed their 1956 sales-profit ratios in 
re? may therefore still find themselves operating on margins too close for 
comfort. 
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LABOR RELATIONS AND THE. ATOM 


The atom has come a long way since that 
rainy morning in Alamogordo, New 
Mexico, twelve years ago when the first 
A-bomb was exploded. Now the peacetime 
applications of atomic energy are getting 
as much attention as its military aspects. 

Yet strangely, despite the tremendous 
growth in the industrial use of the atom, 
there is no atomic energy industry as such. 
Rather, many different industries use 
atomic by-products in the production of 
a vast variety of things—from vitamins 
to ships. . 

While these industries vary widely, they 
all face certain common problems—be- 
cause of the nature of the atom and the 
world we live in. For instance, when em- 
ployees work with the atom, companies 
face special labor relations problems. And 
union contracts in this field almost always 
have provisions covering security and 


LABOR Adametatonydutip IN THE ATOMIC ENERGY F FI 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No.158 anh 


safety. In the latter instance, it eS 
mated that companies using atomic 
terials spend about 5% of operating CO 
on safety, while the figure elsewh 
much lower. 
In the Board’s new report, “Labor 
lations in the Atomic Energy Field,” 
safety provisions and security pee 
are given extensive coverage. The pare 
doxes that arise because atomic energy s 
not ajseparate industry also receive c re 
consideration. One chapter is devoted 
the unions that operate in the atom 
field, and another chapter covers the 
vention of strikes. nee 
This report, which is now being r m. 
to Associates, presents. information — 
should be useful to companies al 
using atomic materials and to those. 
sidering a’move into the quickly expa: 
ing atomic field. 4 


